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CHAPTER XXVII. 
HARGREVE IN JEOPARDY. 


Tue family and friends of Katrin had no 
means of knowing what had become of her, after 
the receipt of her brief letter, which reached the 
house of old Rajab the day following that upon 
which the Emperor left Calcutta. The sudden 
absence of young Hargreve, however, and the 
departure of the ship from the port, for the West, 
soon satisfied the old lady that her daughter 
had fled with the youthful Englishman. 

She was exasperated beyond measure that 
her only child should have thus been induced to 
renounce her religion, and elope with a foreigner, 
but she could not recall her. Though she enter- 
tained but a very slight feeling of solid affection 
for her daughter, she deemed this step a lasting 
and eternal disgrace upon the family; and in 
her superstitious ignorance, she believed that 
the destroyer, Vishnu, would be avenged upon 
her child, for this contumely and recklessness. 
The fortune which her husband had left her, 
wasa very comfortable substitute, however, for 
the loss of old Rajab and the daughter—and the 
wife soon got to be resigned to her circumstances. 
She became quiet, and spoke little about her 
double bereavement, but determined, neverthe- 
less—if ever the opportunity presented—to be 
avenged for the imaginary injury she had sus- 
tained. 

When Hargreve was about to leave England 
the second time, for the East, his young wife 
besought him to relinquish his design. She 
feared the perils of the voyage, but she assured 
Hargreve that his life would be jeopardized, in 
a thousand other ways—if he ever showed him- 
self again in Calcutta. She knew the customs 
and the treachery of her people, much better 
than he did, and she warned him to avoid the 
danger he must of necessity encounter by re- 
visiting that place. She knew her mother’s dis- 
position, too, and she begged him to reflect upon 
the perils that would surround him, from the 
hour he landed in India, if the wife of Rajab 
should be cognisant of his presence there. But 
to all this zeal, he responded that he feared 
nothing; he should go cautiously and act cir- 
cumspectly, and would return to his home again 
arich man, and probably secure to his wife the 
rights in her father’s estate which so clearly be- 
longed to her. He would go, and go he did! 

About four months from the day of this inter- 
view between the young married couple, the ship 
in which Hargreve embarked came to anchor off 
Caleutta. The mother of Katrin had had in her 
employ, constantly, since the fugitives left In- 
dia, a trusty spy, whose business it had been to 
watch the arrival of every vessel that came into 
port from the west, or from China, in the hope 
that some information might be obtained of the 
whereabouts of Katrin, if possible. She had no 
reason to hope, even, that young Hargreve would 
ever fall in her way, again, though such an 
event did not seem altogether impossible. When 
her agent informed her that a young English- 
man answering her description of Hargreve 
had just arrived, she was overjoyed at the intel- 
ligence, and forthwith placed her minion upon 
the young stranger’s track, to learn his name. 
The lieutenant suspecting nothing of this kind, 
had no hesitation in calling upon one or two 
acquaintances he had made, and thus imme- 
diately after his arrival in Calcutta he was dog- 
ged, at every step, by the secret spy in the old 
lady’s interest. 

She immediately sent for another man in 
whom she thought she could rely, and offered 
him ample reward to secure the person of the 
lieutenant, and to dispose of him, peremptorily. 
Her religion taught her that this retaliation 
would be acceptable to the deity she worshipped, 
as she charged upon Hargreve the abduction of 
her child, and the consequent ruin of her house. 
She made no allowance for the probable assent 
of Katrin to the arrangement, but resolved to 
take her satisfaction out of the barbarian who 
had thus enticed her daughter from duty and 
from her home. 


The party to whom she applied to perform 


the pleasant little operation of strangling or 
drowning her son-in-law (though she did not 
then know he stood in that relation to her atall), 
chanced to be the very person who had been 
called to examine Hargreve’s injuries, at the 
time he lay disabled in Rajab’s bungalow! He 
had attended her husband, it will be remembered, 
and had succeeded, during the old man’s last 
illness, in giving him temporary relief. But for 
the terrible accident which had caused the Hin- 
doo’s death so suddenly, he always declared 
that he could, and should, have cured him, en- 
tirely! The wife believed this, and she relied 
upon his skill. She never lost sightof him, after 
her husband’s death; and when she desired his 
services—she thought she knew him to be a fit- 
ting and expert tool for her purpose—she called 
him into her presence, and made known her 
wishes. The remuneration was to be liberal, 
and she conjured him to sacrifice the rebel _Eng- 
lishman, to appease the gods of her idolatry, who 
had thus been outraged by the foreigner’s dupli- 
city and presumption. 

The medical man heard her complaint, and at 
once entered into an agreement to put the lieu- 
tenant out of harm’s way. “ It is an easy thing 
to perform,” he said, ‘and the boy will very 
quickly be provided for.” 

“Make it certain,” continued the Hindoo 
woman, ‘‘and speedy, too. He will not tarry 
long to give the opportunity for our revenge.” 

“Count it done,” said the doctor, and they 
parted. The good widow of old Rajab was in 
ecstacies at the early prospect of this sacrifice ! 


The doctor pretended to be a good Brahmi- 
nite, and the limited knowledge and experience 
of Rajab’s widow, at least, prevented her from 
discovering or suspecting that this man was any- 
thing but what he purported to be—to wit—a 
learned Brahmin, from Bombay, who was versed 
in the hidden science and mysteries of healing 
or destroying humanity, at his pleasure. 

Now this able physician hada way of his own 
in managing affairs, and the first thing he did 
after he left the widow’s house, was to send a 
confidential communication of warning to young 
Hargreve! In his letter, which was penned in 
good English, he bade him, if he valued his life 
while in Calcutta to taste of no food except on 
board his ship, under any circumstances what- 
ever; to be careful never to be out inthe streets 
after sunset; to avoid entering or remaining for 
an instant in a closed room; to go constantly 
well-armed, and never for a single moment, to 
be caught off his guard. The writer assured 
him that every breath he drew was watched by 
his deadly enemy; and that if he desired to 
leave India alive, he must not flout at the cau- 
tion he had thus given him. It was signed by 
“a faithful friend,’ whom Hargreve could not 
suspect, but to whom, nevertheless, he felt very 
deeply obliged. He knew no one in Calcutta 
who could possibly thus address him, in his 
native language—but he had not forgotten the 
last words of his wife, before he left her, and he 
now resolved to profit by the advice he had thus 
mysteriously received. 

Hargreve felt very well assured, secretly, who 
“this enemy” was. He entertained no doubt 
thatthe mother of Katrin, from her education, 
her bigotry, and her native hatred of his race, 
was fully equal to smothering or poisoning him, 
at second hand, for revenge or sacrifice to her 
“insulted gods.”” Yet he had no fear of being 
trapped, and kept himself constantly on the qui 
vive, wherever he moved day and night, living 
mostly on shipboard, and touching no food, 
elsewhere. 

The careful and considerate widow determined 
to make a sure thing of her prey; and, though 
she confided fully in the faithfulness of her doc- 
tor, whom she had engaged to prescribe for the 
young Englishman, still she deemed it expedient 
to urge the assistance of her trusty spy upon 
the attention of her chief employee. With the 
co-operation of the two, she thought her wishes 
would much more effectually be accomplished, 
and, to this end, she made her overtures at once 
to the man of medicine. 

She appealed directly to the religious belief of 








her spy, and with the offer of a liberal bribe, if 
he were successfulsin entrapping the foreigner, 
she made all safe in that quarter; but the doc- 
tor acquiesced in the arrangement, fully, and 
laid his counter-plans accordingly. 

While the Hindoo widow was thus busily oc- 
cupied in her determination to destroy the ob- 
ject of her wrath, however, Hargreve had been 
quite as active and energetic, during his second 
brief sojourn in Calcutta, in his endeavors to 
obtain a hold, in some manner, upon such por- 
tion of Katrin’s late father’s estate, as of right 
was her due. The Indo British laws in this 
respect, were, at that time, exceedingly inefficient, 
however; and he found it impossible to reach 
the matter in any legal manner. And, just as 
he had made up his mind, at last, to yield, and 
give up the chase, a new and interesting turn in 
his expectations was very suddenly presented to 
him! 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE OPIATE, AND WHAT FOLLOWED IT. 


Ovr hero had tarried in the town one even- 
ing an hour later than was his wont, in pur- 
suit of advice from a pretended lawyer whom 
he had consulted in his cause, and who had given 
him encouragement that he could aid him in his 
efforts to secure the rights of his new wife. His 
boat was in waiting for him, as usual, and the 
man to whom he had confided his business did 
not return to the place appointed so promptly 
as had been his custom hitherto in his engage- 
ments. 

The room, or office, where he awaited the re- 
turn of this acquaintance, was situated in a nar- 
row street, upon the ground floor, and was ac- 
cessible only from a small and low front open- 
ing upon a narrower court-yard. It had got to 
be quite evening before Hargreve was aware of 
it; but his anxiety to obtain some decision in 
his learned friend’s opinion, tempted him to re- 
main beyond the time he had usually permitted 
himself to be abroad. 

He was waiting and watching for the legal 
adviser’s return, when he suddenly felt oppressed 
and unconquerably sleepy. He rallied an instant, 
turned toward the door of the little room, which 
he now saw had been noiselessly closed, attempt- 
ed to rise, but was unable to get out of his 
chair; and a moment afterwards, he fell back, 
sound asleep, or in a fuinting-fit, seemingly ! 

He had not eaten or drank anything since 
morning. There was no way to account for this 
mysterious unconsciousness, so far as he was 
concerned, and it was acurious case. But, a 
moment afte. wards, two stout coolies halted at 
the door of the little office with a curtained 
palanquin, from out of which jumped a native, 
who quickly entered the room where Hargreve 
lay, entirely unconscious of anything in life. 

“He is sick,” said the stranger to the bearers 
of the palanquin. ‘Take him up carefully, and 
bear him to the bungalow I told you of, as 
quickly as possible.” 

The laborers did as they were directed, and a 
moment afterwards the little oftice was empty. 
The door was left open, and the atmosphere in 
the room was soon purified once more. 

The faithful spy had been watching this sort 
of opportunity for a week! He had seen Har- 
greve come and go from the lawyer’s premises 
often, but cautiously, during the daytime, for 
some days previously, and he thought he might 
be able to secure his prey at an unguarded mo- 
ment on the Englishman’s part, if he were watch- 
ful. He had informed the doctor of what he had 
seen, and it was agreed between them, if’ the 
young foreigner should be trapped by either, that 
he should not be disposed of except in the pres- 
ence of both. 

When Hargreve came to consciousness, there- 
fore, as he did two hours afterwards, he found 
himself alone in a small, low room, which he 
supposed to be the same in which he had fallen 
asleep so suddenly, a while before. He roused 
himself from his lethargy, and attempted to 
rise from his sitting, when he found himself 
effectually secured to the floor! He was about 
to exclaim at this singular and unaccountable 
imprisonment, when the door opened and a 
swarthy, half-clad brute, whom he had never seen 
before, entered with a sickly burning candle 
which he placed near him, without uttering a 
syllable. 

Hargreve hailed the native, but he made no 
reply. The door closed, and he was alone again. 
He saw at aglance that he was in another apart- 
ment, or another house—he knew not which— 
and now he remembered his “ faithful friend’s ” 
caution about his not remaining in town after 
the setting of the sun! It was too late for re- 
grets and repentance, but he would not submit 
without a struggle for his hfe, if that was the 
object of his captors. He thrust his hand into his 
breast for his pistols—they were gone! He 
turned for his poignard—that had been with- 


drawn from its secret sheath! 
disarmed, and he began, in reality, now to feel 
his peril. 

A sensation of deep distrust came over the 
heart of the naturally brave but now captive Eng- 
lishman. He had been careless but for a single 
half hour, when he thought himself as secure 
from molestation as if he had been safe at home 
in England. But, in that brief time the ever 
ready spy who dogged him unawares, had com- 
pleted his part of the project of surprising him. 

This man was skilled in the opiate and poison | 
traffic of his nation, and was well conversant 
with the modes of applying these narcotics, at 
the best possible advantage for his own purposes. 
He had prepared a potion for his present object, 
which he constantly bore about his person, dur- 
ing the period he devoted to dogging the move- 
ments of young Hargreve, and which he was 
prepared to make use of, ata moment’s warning, 
whenever the appropriate opportunity was 
afforded. 

He now noticed that Hargreve tarried in the 
little office of the lawyer, until night had fallen, 
and that he still lingered in waiting, evidently, 
for some one who did not come. Approaching 
the low door, with noiseless tread, he drew 
forth his powerful opiate, deposited it in a small 
crucible, dropped a spark of fire into the pre- 
paration, placed the murderous decoction jast 
inside the casing, and closed the door, unnoticed 
by, and without disturbing his vietim. In five 
minutes longer, George Hargreve had breathed 
the quiet odor, all unconsciously, and was the 
cunning soodra’s helpless prisoner! A palan- 
quin was close at hand, into which the sleeper 
was noiselessly thrust, and from that moment 
the lieutenant was a captive, at the mercy of 
the Hindoo spy. As they proceeded along, his 
captor took the opportunity to scarch his person 
carefully, and robbed him of all means of de- 
fence, instanter. He was borne away to a re- 
tired spot, and safely secured, for the time being, 
while the medical confederate was sent for, to 
whom the spy reported his good fortune, in thus 
arresting the “ Christian dog” who had so im- 
posed upon their employer. 

The readier cunning of the doctor was now 
about to be put to the test. The spy was an ill- 
disposed and miserable wretch, in whose com- 
position there remained no spark of mercy—not 
to speak of sensibility or humanity—and the 
medicine-man knew it. Moreover, he was to 
receive from the injured widow a large sum of 
money, when he convinced her that the business 
for which he had been employed by her had been 
fully accomplished. To get rid of this trouble- 
some agent, and to save the life of the lieutenant 
without this man’s knowledge, was not an easy 
task—while, at the same time, he should so act 
as to appear to carry out, in full, their joint un- 
dertaking, in order to secure the ample reward 
promised them by the widow. 

But the doctor was prepared, and he directed 
his associate to procure a bag forthwith, into 
which it was proposed to secure their prisoner, 
and at midnight thus to deposit the offending 
Englishman in the waters of the Ganges. A 
stone attached to the bag would finish the busi- 
ness with certainty, and the dog would never 
rise again to tell the story of his wrongs. The 
spy was perfectly satisfied with this arrangement, 
and hastened away to procure the death-shroud 
that was so soon to envelope the helpless lieu- 
tenant. The moment the door closed behind 
the spy, who had taken the precaution, first, to 
place a sentinel at the threshold, to watch the 
movements of the doctor, whom he would not 
trust alone with his prey, even! the doctor hur- 
ried to the prisoner’s side, and said in a whisper, 
in English : 

“Are you not George Hargreve ?” 

“ Yes—whoare you?” 

“Your friend and countryman. You are in 
peril! Why did you not heed my advice ‘ 
There is not a moment to lose. 
by a single counter-plot, only ! 
ed at this very moment. 
quickly be here. Are you a swimmer ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” said George. 

“Good! You will find yourself in the river, 
within an hour—” 

“ What!” 

Silence! and listen to my words. At this 
moment, I repeat, an armed coolie treads before 


You can escape, 


Your executioner wil! 


this door, and you can only escape by following | 


Protestations, threats, lamentations 
You are far out of the reach 


my words. 
cannot serve you. 


We are watch- 
| 
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He was entirely | 


re: God of heaven!” exclaimed Hargreve, 
what have I done to merit this abuse and 

| peril 

“'sh! I say again. Here, take this knife—" 

“And cut that rebel’s heart out?” 

| “No, no! Beaman!” 

“T will throttle him, and escape!” 

| “He has a score of soodras here, who would 


| cut you down in your tracks, without a seruple. 
Be advised by me. in this 
| te rrible dilemma, and again I tell you if you now 
| neglect my counsel, your life isn’t worth a rush- 
light, George Hargre igo 

“ Well, welf, go on.” 

“Place the knife in your bosom. Yon will 
be sewed up in a sack, and I will see that your 
hands are so disposed that you can use this in- 
strument. Cut the bag asunder as you full into 
the water, and when you rise, make no sound,” 

“1 shall perish !”’ 

“No. I will have a boat within sight and 
hearing, which I will make sure of, before you 
goover. We shall proceed in one direction, 
you will be borne down in another. Your friends 
will rescue you, and you will not be injured. 
If you accept this proposal, 
without further harm. If you resist, you will 
be knocked on the head, without hesitation. 
Summon all your courage—I_ hear the footsteps 
of the returning spy Trust me—/ am your 
Jriend ; but I can only serve you by this strata- 
gem, for your enemies here are all too powerfal 
to resist. I shall be absent an hour, or more, to 
provide secretly for your preservation. Be 
patient, and when you now escape, remember, be 


I know your need, 





you can be saved 


prudent! ’sh!”” 


The spy entered at this moment, and found his 
prisoner still safely secured to the floor, while his 
confederate, the doctor, lay in the farthest corner 
He woke him with difficulty, ap- 
parently, and the two men instantly commenced 
to converse in a jargon entirely unintelligible to 
their prisoner, during which, the spy informed 
the medicine-man that the sack was ready, and 
urged the immediate consummation of their con- 
templated deed. 

To any haste in the matter the doctor demur- 
red, and proposed to wait till midnight, when the 
affair could be finished up with more show of 
safety to themselves ; to which the spy at last 
reluctantly agreed, and they left their prisoner 
to himself. 


sound asleep! 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
GETTING THROUGH A SMALL HOLE. 


As may readily be conceived, the sensations 
of Hargreve, about this time, were anything but 
agreeable. He was a close prisoner, in a strange 
land, house, surrounded by the 
worst of the vile Hindoo natives, who not only 
hated an Englishman supremely, but who for 
hire would murder their own neighbors in cold 
blood, without a single compunction of con- 
science! He felt a sort of reliance upon the 
medical man, however; and if his dreadful 
scheme should all work rightly, he did not fear 
for the result. He hoped for the best, and made 
up his mind, at last, that he would run less risk, 
by accepting the doctor’s advice, 
tempting to cut his way out of captivity, to flee— 
he knew not whicher, amid the darkness. 


in a strange 


than by at- 


of a 
whom he knew, and 


The doctor soon secured the services 


waterman, confidentially, 
who, for the promise of « hundred silver rupees, 
agreed to follow his employer's instructions, 
He enjoined him to he within hail of a certain 
spot (near where it was proposed to deposit the 
at halfan hour before 


midnight, and to he on the lookout, 


body of the heutenant), 
without 
showing himself, on the water, for a man who 
would float towards him, immediately after mid- 
night. He was instructed to rescue him, with- 
out comment, and his reward was certain. This 
arranged, the old man returned directly to the 
bungalow, where Hargreve was still a prisoner. 

“Have you searched him thoroughly?” in 
quired the dovtor, when he came back, address- 
ing himself to the spy, as if in confidence. 

** Yes,” said the other. 

“T will examine bim once more, then,” said 
the man of medicine. ‘If he has any valuables 
upon his person, we shall want them for evidence, 
to satisfy our employer that we have made no 


mistake in the man, and that the deed is fully 
accomplished.” 
“You are right,” reeponded the spy. “ Yes, 


he may have some trir kets ba at I did not see 


of help, and only 7 can save you, George Har- | I secured his weapons only.’ 


greve. Thespy who has watched your footsteps 
ever since you landed in Calcutta, will soon re- 


turn, and he is in a powerful interest, here; be | 


advised by me, and you are saved.” 
“What then? Quick—you are Gles—” 
“'sh! Hear me, and waste no time in asking 
questions. I say within the next hoar, you will 
find yourself in the river. You will be secured 
in a sack—” 

















“and you must not resist 


The doctor was again at the prisoner's side. 

“T have promised to rob you of whatever you 
possess of value, to satisfy the villains who sur- 
round you, here,” he said, in a hushed whisper, 
I will see that all is 
safely returned to your hands, 
if you follow my injunctions, all will go well 
A boat awaits you, a short distance from the 
Spot where you will fall. Have no fears; the 


to-morrow, for, 


Sore 
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night is dark, and our scheme will prove a safe 
one. Be guarded, hereafter—leave Calcutta at 
your earliest chance, and thank your lucky star 
that you are thus fortunate, again,” he added, 
impressively. 

While bo thns whispered, ‘the doctor took from 
his person a few English gold coins, his watch, a 
diamond ring from his finger, that belonged to 
Katrin and which the mother knew, and an ex- 
quisite little miniature of his wife, which he wore 
next his heart. With a final word of warning, 
and an injunction to be firm in his approaching or- 
deal, he pressed his captive’s hand, and departed. 
The trophies he now presented to the inspection 
of the spy, pleased that interesting individual 
greatly, for he saw, at once, that these relics 
would instantly convince the widow of the faith- 
fulness and success of her agents, in her infernal 
plot. He little suspected what would be the 
real use to which this evidence would eventually 
be turned ! 

A few minutes afterwards, all was in readi- 
ness, and the two men entered the apartment 
with a large sack, into which, despite his strug- 
gles, young Hargreve was quickly thrust, with 
his hands folded across his breast. He was hur- 
ried to the river, placed in the boat, and the two 
agents pulled out into the stream. A stone was 
attached to the bottom of the sack, a signal was 
given by the doctor, Hargreve drew out his 
open knife, the sack went over the side of the 
boat, and a heavy blow with the oarin the hands 
of the spy, intended for Hargreve’s skull, but 
which glanced aside upon his shoulder, com- 
pleted their fearful evening’s work! A smoth- 
ered shriek escaped the lips of their victim as he 
touched the water, the sack instantly disappear- 
ed amid the darkness, and the two scoundrels 
pulled lustily for the shore, away from the scene 
of their diabolical infamy. 

When Hargreve was put into the sack, the 
doctor took good care to release his feet from the 
encumbrance that secured them together, and the 
moment the lieutenant sunk below the surface of 
the dark waters, his knife was brought into re- 
quisition. With a single desperate lunge he 
stripped an opening down the sack, from top to 
centre, and as the heavy stone bore the empty 
bag to the bottom of the river, the whilom cap- 
tive mounted as quickly to the surface. He 
struck out firmly, and five minutes afterwards, to 
his agreeable surprise, he found himself uncere- 
moniously seized, and rudely drawn in over the 
thwarts of a heavy river shore-boat. His escape 
had been well-planned, and was thoroughly suc- 


cessful. 
lt appeared that his timely rescuer had re- 


ceived minute instructions, for he said not a sin- 
gle word, though, if he had, the lieutenant could 
not have understood the native, but pulled down 
the river, hastily, until he reached the side of 
Hargreve's ship, which lay in the stream. The 
boat lay alongside the gangway, the lieutenant 
sprang up the steps, and the watch on deck were 
suddenly startled at beholding Mr. Hargreve, 
who seemed to have dropped from the shrouds, 
so silent and mysterious was his coming, at 
dead of night. He offered no explanation, at 
present, but went below immediately, exchanged 
his wet clothing, and turned in without disturb- 
ing any one, or answering a single question. 
The boat disappeared, and daylight found young 
Hargreve still wide-a-wake, and thinking over 
the events of the fearful night he had just 
passed ! 

Just as seven-bells struck on board the Mara- 
thon in the morning, a shore-boat reached the 
gangway, pulled by a stout coolie, and bearing 
a plainly-dressed Eaglishman in the stern-sheets. 
This latter individual quickly mounted to the 
ship’s deck, and inquired for Mr. Hargreve, with 
whom he was soon after in communication in 
the cabin. 

“ You do not recognize me ?” said the stran- 
ger, mildly. 

“No. Yes, yes; are you not—” 

“The doctor,” replied the man, stopping him. 
“Thave but a few words to say. Iknew my 
plan must succeed, last night, and I congratu- 
late you.” 

“T owe youeverything !” said Hargreve, with 
real feeling. 

“Tut-tut ! No apologies, no thanks, listen 
now to my injunctions. Iask nothing for my 
pains. I shall soon quit this place, never to re- 
turn. A horde of villains and robbers occupy 
this region, and life or property is scarcely safe 
an hour in this cursed lawless den. I took from 
your persen last night, certain articles of value, 
which I found afterwards I was forced to place 
in the hands of the spy who would have murder- 
‘ed you, but for my timely interference ; and who 
has since deposited them in the hands of his 
employer.” 

“ Who is he ?” 

“He! It is the widow of Sedd Rajab,” re- 
plied the stranger, 

“ Rajab’s widow! For what purpose ?” 

“Did you not steal, that is, I mean, did you 
not go hence with her daughter, some months 
since ?” 

“Yes, but—” 

«“ She will never forgive you, or forget this act, 
so long as she has breath, rely upon it! She 
will cause your death, if it can be indirectly ac- 
complished, at cost of half her fortune. Be 
guarded, then! Your ship soon sails for Canton, 
Ilearn. Do not return hither; and, on your life 
I charge you, do not leave the ship again while 
in this port. You are now in safety, and I 
leave youthus. Observe my words! We shall 
mect no more. You owe me nothing, George 
Hargeve—forget me, and be happy, in the fu- 
ture. Do not seek to know more of me; it will 
avail you nothing, and will cost you much to 
follow me and mine. Remember my words of 
warning! You are now believed by your Hin- 
doo enemy to be dead. Do not tempt fate by 
any future indiscretion. Return to your native 
land while you may, and trust to the sincerity 
of one who knows this people, and who is con- 
versant, at this moment, with your peril. Take 
heed in time, and beware! Adieu!’ 

Before Hargreve could ask any further ques- 
tions, the stranger had gone. He was his friend, 
the doctor, who had saved him from the mur- 
derous intents of the widow’s spy! 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


A NEW PROJECT. 


HanGreve sent ashore for his attorney, the | 


man with whom he had been in communication 
for several weeks, and from whose office, while 
he was awaiting his return on the previous even- 
ing, he had been so singularly entrapped. The 
lawyer responded and Hargreve, as soon as he 
came on board, proposed a new plan to him. 
Without informing him at first of what had 
happened, he commenced by inquiring what his 
final opinion was as to the probability of his 
securing the rights of Katrin to any portion of 
her father’s estate. 

He learned from this man that he feared it 
was impossible to do anything, whatever. The 
mother was obdurate in her will, and she des- 
pised the foreigners so intensely that she would 
adhere to all the rights or wrongs, which either 
the Hindoo or the Indo-British laws gave her, 
over her late husband’s property; and, at her 
decease, she would not leave a rupee’s value that 
Katrin could ever reach, so she declared, if she 
were obliged to turn the property into gold, and 
throw it into the Ganges! This was an encour- 
aging prospect, and Hargreve instantly turned 
upon another tack, as soon as he heard this in- 
famous declaration. 

“For myself, Mr. Sharpe,” he said, “I ask 
for nothing. Iam entirely beyond the reach of 
want, and I will never accept a shilling of old 
Rajab’s money. But Katrin has an inalienable 
and unquestionable right to some portion of her 
father’s estate, since he is dead, and the widow 
does not need a tithe of the fortune she so sud- 
denly becomes possessed of. She shall disgorge, 
or I am no Briton!” 

The lawyer admired the young gentleman’s 
prowess, but he shook his head, and assured 
him that the lady was too wealthy, and he was 
pursuinga phantom. 

“ We shall see, then, presently,” continued 
Hargreve. ‘“ Now, if you please, I desire you to 
listen to a new scheme I have to propose.” 

The lawyer sat down again, but impatiently. 

“Tdo not know how far her conduct has ren- 
dered her culpable,” said Hargreve, “in this 
land of robbers and murderers ; but, if she were 
now in England, her business with me could be 
very summarily, and to my claim, in my wife’s 
behalf, very satisfactorily settled. I now have 
to ask of you that you procure a responsible 
interpreter, if necessary, and wait upon this 
Hindoo /ady, at once. Tell her that you come 
with legal authority to compel her to yield, if 
she refuse to do so, but that you prefer that she 
place in your hands quietly, and without further 
delay or parley—my watch, my arms, my gold, 
my diamond ring, and the jewelled-set miniature 
of my wife—all of which her minions robbed me 
of—ay, sir! that’s the word—robbed me of, last 
night, after they had drugged, or stupefied me !” 

“What!” exclaimed the lawyer, “are you 


mad ?” 
“T speak but the truth, sir, on my sacred 


honor,” replied Hargreve. “Try the experi- 
ment I now propose to you—but let her still 
think me dead, as you will find she supposes is 
now the fact!” 

“Dead? How?” 

“ Will you undertake the mission, sir ?”” 

“Certainly, I will. But you must explain 
yourself further, or how can I act advisedly ?” 

“You know all that is necessary for you to 
be informed of, for the present. If you fuil to 
accomplish your purpose, with the information 
I have now given you, in good faith, and which 
I conjure you to keep profoundly secret until I 
see you again—in any event—then I will place 
in your possession indubitable proof that I have 
within twelve hours, narrowly escaped death, 
through the malignancy and agency of this 
ignorant and bigoted woman! Find access to 
her, instantly, therefore—and claim the property 
I have spoken of, and which is now in her 
house. Let me know the result of your inter- 
view, and I will then instruct you farther.” 

The lawyer departed immediately, and upon 
reaching the shore, procured a brace of British 
officers and an interpreter, and proceeded with 
them forthwith to the retired bungalow of Ra- 
jab’s widow. 

The lady was not anticipating the honor of so 
early a morning call, from so distinguished a 
trio as were suddenly announced to her, at her 
residence! She was even congratulating herself 
upon the revenge she had so silently and so 
completely accomplished, through the agency of 
the miserable devils she had employed, and had 
already paid so roundly for their services. She 
was satisfied that the English dog had been dis- 
posed of, and she never in her life had relished 
her morning’s meal with a better gusto. The 
uniformed officers were announced, and at the 
same moment entered her apartment, following 
close upon her door-servant’s heels. 

The interpreter instantly made known the 
business of the three gentlemen whom he pre- 
ceded, and a peremptory demand was as in- 
stantly made upon the lady for certain personal 
property in her possession—a brief schedule of 
which he presented to her astonished gaze, be 
fore she had had time to collect her thoughts, or 
to inquire what she could do to oblige her 
“ friends.” 

A sickly pallor overspread her dark and wiry 
features, and she evinced the deepest alarm, at 
this extraordinary and fearful summons. The 
interpreter was directed to say, in behalf of the 
lawyer, that the bedy of Hargreve had been 
found in the river, and it had been stripped of 
these articles, which had been traced to her pos- 
session, through the arrest of one of her agents ; 
and that she might save herself a world of trou- 
ble if she gave them up without discussion. 
Sach was the miserable woman’s ignorance, 
guilt, and consternation, that the missing arti- 
cles were forthconsng, on the instant, and the 
party retired at once, without explanation; the 
two officers never learning a word of what it was 
all about, from the fact that they did not under- 
stand the language in which this pleasant little 
negociation had been conducted. The interpre- 
ter’s silence was subsequently purchased, with 
a liberal fee, and before twelve o’clock at noon, 
the lawyer was in Hargreve’s state-room, on 











board the Marathon, with the lieutenant’s pro- 
perty safe and unharmed ! 
Great was Hargreve’s joy at this success, and 


| ness and services, she would award to him a | 


he did not fail to see at a glance his present ad- | 


vantage over his reckless and foolish enemy, nor 
did he neglect, a moment, to avail himself of it, 


| either. 
“Now,” he exclaimed, “ we have the business | 


in our own hands. You will remember all this 
, 


secure us our rights. This woman is the wilful, 
wicked mother of my wife, and I cannot, will 
not harm her, personally, on any consideration 
whatever. Nevertheless, the circumstances of the 
case, at this moment, favor xs; and I now pro- 
pose that you wait upon the lady again, imme- 
diately, and in your own agreeable and persuasive 
manner (for I am satisfied you must have a 
happy way with you, among the ladies), tell her 
that she has but one child in the world, who is 
now far away in a foreign land; and who is 
entitled by her birth, her position, and her rela- 
tion to old Rajab, to a reasonable portion of the 
great wealth he left at his death, and which she 
needs to support the dignity and fair reputation 
of her father’s house. In his will, he proposed 
that she should be the recipient, at his death, of 
around lac of gold rupees, provitied she mar- 
ried as he desired. He died suddenly, and could 
not change this proviso, which he would un- 
doubtedly have repented of, in time, for he loved 
his daughter far better than the mother did. 
Tell her that if she will now provide for her 
child, since she has connived at the destruc- 
tion of her daughter’s protector, she can escape 
the punishment of the Indo-British laws she has 
so wantonly outraged. If she refuses to favor 
this claim, add what you please; to my sugges- 
tions, and let me see you quickly, after your in- 
terview. Your fee shall be a round one, if suc- 
cessful.” 

The lawyer left the ship once more, upon his 
new mission, without a doubt of making this a 
good day’s work, at last! And after a little re- 
flection and preparation, he waited again at the 
Hindoo widow’s dwelling. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE WIDOW AND THE ATTORNEY. 


STRANGE as it may appear, and discordant as 
it had ever been with her habit and previous 
character, the widow was all suavity, and was 
glad to see the attorney once more! She even 
showed the lawyer at once, that she could speak 
a little English; and, as he had’ gathered a 
smattering of the Hindoo tongue, also, she ad- 
vised that they should converse without the aid 
of an interpreter, to which the attorney assented, 
and they were soon alone, together. 

The lawyer commenced by giving the lady a 
trifling insight into the stringency of the then 
existing Indo-British laws regarding conspira- 
cies, and especially in reference to any attempts 
at inveigling, robbing or murdering the innocent 
subjects of his most gracious English majesty, 
from which hints the widow obtained the gen- 
eral impression that the quartering of the guilty 
bodies of such persons, burning at the stake, and 
such matters were mere by-play, in comparison 
to the torture that would be visited upon the 
perpetrators of such deeds, particularly when the 
convicts were Hindoos, whom the newly-made 
laws did not favor much, under any circum- 
stances! Having brought the lady into about 
the right frame of mind to finish up the purposes 
of his client, he then touched upon certain facts 
that Hargreve had submitted to his supposition, 
only, and which he did not omit to dilate upon, 
for the widow’s especial consideration and re- 
flection. He said that “ ifa British subject, for 
instance, should happen to be drugged and dis- 
abled, and should be taken away from his busi- 
ness or residence, and borne to another location 
where he should be disarmed, and there robbed 
of his purse, and watch, and jewelry, and should 
then be sewed up in a vile sack and thrown into 
the river to be drowned, and the villains who 
should thus abuse this British subject, should 
next day be arrested and should acknowledge 
the deed, and should expose their employer— 
andif this property, so stolen, should afterwards 
be found, agreeably to their representation, in 
the hands of the person who they swear was the 
instigator of the crime—the case would go par- 
ticularly hard with that unlucky individual, when 
put to trial, the more so, if that person chanced 
to be wealthy.” 

Now, although the widow did not admit the 
application of a syllable of all this to her own 
case, and though the attorney did not charge 
any such item to her door, nevertheless this 
minute information, which he so peculiarly 
demonstrated, interested her strikingly, and she 
was upon the point of asking what she could do 
to serve the attorney, when he anticipated her 
coming query, by turning from the original 
subject, and by inviting the lady’s attention to 
the matter of her daughter’s claims upon her. 

He pointed out to her that her only child was 
now in a far distant clime, beyond the reach of 
the protector whom she had chosen, he admitted, 
in opposition to her parents’ wishes. Still, she 
was alone, without the means that her mother 
could so easily furnish to aid her, and which 
that mother should now hasten to supply, with- 
out an hour’s delay. 

By cautious degrees, he worked his proposi- 
tion up to the point he desired, and finally he 
frankly assured the excited and affrighted widow 
that if she were disposed to relent, and would 
forthwith provide liberally for her child (as he 
was new the only person who could inform 
against her), she should be exonerated from her 
present peril, and her intended crime, which was 
punishable with certain death, if exposed—should 
be forever silenced from that day. 

The lady was all liberality! She now pitied 
her child’s ignorance and want of foresight, and 
she feared the destroying god of her idolatry 
would sooner or later punish her for her apostacy 
do what her mother might. She could not for- 
give her, that was impossible! She would pay 
into the lawyer’s hands twenty five thousand 
gold rupees, which he should forward to her, by 
the earliest opportanity; end for his own kind- 





thousand rupees, upon his receipt. As these 
two sums made, in the aggregate, nearly fifty 
thousand pounds sterling—as the lawyer was 
pretty well satisfied with is fee—and as Har- 
greve was still alive and well, and was re-pos- 
sesseq of all his private property, he accepted the 
bribe, the necessary documents were forthwith 


| executed, and the attorney retired amply saiis- 
. | =. ind | 
of course, and you may now be able, readily, to 


fied within his own mind that this curious case | 


had been managed with consummate skill, and 
singular success ! 


board the Marathon, the money that the Hindoo 
mother had so cheerfully donated to the beauti- 
ful Katrin’s use; and meeting Hargreve, he 
announced to him the details and the results of 
his mission. George was content, when her saw 
the gold, but he was an Englishman. 
said the amount might just as well have been 
doubled! However, he accepted the gift and 
nothing more was said of his adventure, for the 
present. 

Matters were soon after arranged for the ship’s 
departure from Calcutta. Hargreve never saw 
the doctor again, nor did he pursue the wretched 
spy who had so nearly caused his death. There 
was no way to reach this villain, without com- 
promising the widow; and this he couid noi 
do. The business which called the Marathon 
to Calcutta having been finally despatched, she 
got ready at last for sea, again. Hargreve in- 
vested his Bombay gold in silks and teas and 
indigo—upon arriving in China, and what he 
could not place on board the Marathon, ke ship- 
ped in another vessel then in port, soon bound 
for England. As usual, his purchases were 
well made, and he reaped, for Katrin’s benefit, a 
large profit upon this judicious and timely invest- 
ment of her funds. 

As he was about to quit India, for the last 
time, forever, he sat down and penned a careful 
but brief epistle to Katrin’s mother, in which he 
informed her that he was fully cognisant of her 
late friendly designs towards him, but fortunate- 
ly he had escaped the fate she had intended for 
him, and was at that writing safe, alive and 
well! Moreover, he assured her that he had 
never suffered from the annoyances of a troubled 
conscience—and hoped she would always “ enjoy 
the same blessing.” He acknowledged the re- 
ceipt of the gold, intended for Katrin, which had 
been duly paid over to him in fuli he presumed ! 
by the hand of his attorney, who knew some of 
her secrets, and who would not, probably, trou- 
ble her, if she repented of her iniquity, and her 
stupid bigotry, betimes. He assured her that 
Katrin was in good health, that she was his hon- 
ored wife, and that he, nor she, would ever har- 
bor ill feeling towards her, though they would 
not meet again on earth. He promised to con- 
tinue to love and protect old Rajab’s daughter, 
and subscribed himself her “ son-in-law,” George 
Hargreve ! 

This entertaining document reached the lady, 
and as it was written in English, she sent for 
the lawyer to decipher it for her. She was not 
sorry to know that she had not been privy to a 
murder—but the shock she had first received 
proved too much for the old lady’s nerves. She 
contrived to dispose of her husband’s property, 
entirely, and soon after died in the Hindoo 
faith, as she had lived, a miserably unhappy 
woman! 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
HARGREVE’S RETURN TO HOME AND HAPPINESS. 


Tue unfortunate doctor, as he called himself, 
continued to wander about the country, from 
one Hindoo city to another—at one time as a 
thug disguised in various ways, at others a phy- 
sician, a mendicant, or a juggler; until death at 
last released him from a life that he had render- 
ed miserable by his own early errors. He enter- 
tained but little regard for anything in life, but 
he had fallen upon the path of his son, most 
curiously, and he proved of service to him, when 
the boy was once or twice in a critical condi- 
tion, as we have seen. Though George Har- 
greve was grateful for his timely aid, he could 
not regret this man’s absence from his associa- 
tion, and he never thought he had reason to 
dwell much upon the dubious history of the 
eccentric and unlucky Henry Glessin, whose 
name he scarcely ever mentioned after finally 
leaving Calcutta. 

Hargreve had now been absent from home 
nearly a year. He had written to his wife and 
friends several times, and he had not omitted to 
hint to Katrin that he was busy in the attempt 
to obtain for her the rights which belonged to 
her. He had received no replies to his letters, 
but his faithful wife had written him before she 
heard from him abroad, and the burden of her 
favors was to cantion him against the machina- 
tions and the treachery that she knew must sur- 
round him in her native land. But he fortu- 
nately escaped the vile snares that were laid 
about his path, during his absence, and now he 
was once more in sight of the home he so ardent- 
ly desired to see, the Marathon having made a 
good voyage from the East, with but trifling 
impediment from the outset. 

The final enterprise of young Hargreve resu!t- 
ed splendidly. The investment he made ori- 
ginally in the Marathon proved highly profitable, 
and the funds belonging to Katrin had been so 
used that a net surplus of fifty per centam was 
realized in the end, upon her money, also. hus 
in a pecuniary view, Hargreve and his wife »gre 


And he | 


ing upon the risk he had run personally, at the 
end of his ‘mission, that her mother bad 
induced, through th 


been 
© exertions of a lawver he 
had employed in the business, to send her five 
and-twenty thousand Bombay rupees, 
share of her father’s fortune. This money he 
said he had invested for her in Canton goods, 
and she was rejoiced to know that her mother 
had thus relented. 

Hargreve did not deem it necessary to inform 
his wife of the details of the means that had 


as her 


heen employed to compel the Hindoo widow 
Before sunset, he caused to be conveyed on | 





ultimately in possession of a fortune of one | 


hundred and thirty thousand pounds, whi h 
yielded them finally, an income of over six thou- 


sand sterling per annum, in addition tothe estate | 


of Riverdale, in fee, which had been presented 
to Katrin, outright, by old Mr. Maidand, upon 
her wedding day. 

The Marathon came safely into port at last, 
and Hargreve hastened to embrace his fait! ful 
and loving wife, from whom he had been sepa- 


| 


rated for a twelvermonth—and to receive the | 


joyous congratulations of his many friends at | 


home. 


thus to relent! Nor did he care to go into the 
particulars concerning that inv oluntary cold 
bath he had experienced, and which was the pre- 
cursor to the receipt of that money. Within a 
few months after his final return to England, 
they learned of the death of the widow—and an 
agent was subsequently employed by Hargreve 
to visit Calcutta, to look afier the residue of old 
Rajab’s means ; but he returned without finding 
anything. The remainder of the property had 
been entirely disposed of, prior to. the mother’s 
decease, and not a shilling could be reached by 
the daughter’s agent. 

Mr. Hargreve, senior, had continued highly 
successful in trade for the previous eighteen 
months, and he was now entirely released from 
the encumbrances that for a long time previously 
weighed so heavily upon him, in his pecuniary 
affairs. The friends for whom he had become 
responsible, and whose prospects had for a time 
been so clouded as to jeopardize both his means 
and his credit, had finally come out brightly, so 
as to save him harmless for his kindness; and 
he had the pleasure of seeing his adopted son a 
happy father, and a gentleman of wealth and 
leisure, before the boy had reached his twenty- 
fifth year. i 

Old Mr. Maitland continued still for many 
long years to enjoy himself, among his extended 
circle of friends and visitors at Sunnyside, where 
his ample fortune permitted Lim to live in prinee- 
ly style, and give entertainments to his guests as 
was experienced at no other private residence in 
the south of England. He was always happy, 
when surrounded by company, but never more 
so than when he was trotting on his knee the 
beautifal infant boy of Katrin and George Har- 
greve, their first-born, whom they had named 
John Maitland Hargreve, in compliment to their 
excellent benefactor, George’s uncle. 

Riverdale proved a charming and delightfal 
residence for the newly-wedded couple. The 
present fortune of the late lieutenant enabling 
him to live in very excellent style, and his fair 
wife soon learned to preside over that beautiful 
establishment like an accomplished hostess of 
experience. After the long serics of trials and 
labors and mishaps that young Hargreve had 
realized in his brief career, it was grateful to 
him that he could thus retire to the sweet retreat 
which Mr. Maitland had so generously presented 
to his wife—where comfort, case, and constant 
happiness were vouchsafed him, in his future 
experience. 

The lovely Katrin grew more beautiful as a 
mother. Far or near, she had no rival in her 
natural queenly heanty of face and form—and 
none disputed her claim to the “ Belle of the 
South,” as none could ever dispute her original 
title as the “Belle of the Orient.” And what 
was more pleasant and more agreeable than all, 
was the fact that she did not seem to be aware 
of her graces, and the charms she evinced in 
common intercourse with all who surrounded, 
or who met her, from time to time, either among 
her household or the society she dwelt in. Ka- 
trin proved indeed a prize to her noble husbandy 
George Hargreve. 

As the years that succeeded flew away, the 
family of Mr. Hargreve, senior, passed down 
the hill of time amidst the solid enjoyments that 
a life of honor and general benevolence surely 
brings in its train. The good old Mr. Maitland 
lived to a goodly age, and died at last, revered 
and deeply lamented hy scores of devoted and 
worthy friends—who mourned the decease of 
one of nature’s proudest noblemen—an honest, 
true-hearted, liberal man. He left but a single 
heir, between whom and his subsequent protege, 
George Hargreve’s son, he divided the bulk of 
his property, in his last will and testament. 

Sunnyside is still a magnificent old estate, 
and the children of Hirgreve’s children now 
frolic beneath the cooling shadows of the great 
old elms end orks and chestnuts that line the 
broad avenues, or dot the spacious grounds of 
this noble domain. 

Hard by stands Riverdale, the country-seat of 
a worthy heir of the family—and joy is apparent 
in allthe appurtenances and ordering of these 
still elegant establishments, the hospitality of 
whose princely proprietors has come to be a 
proverb, in merry England. 

Inthe midst of this good fortune and happiness, 
dwelt Katrin, the beautifal, who never regretted 
the choice she had made; while her huashand 
lived to prove the virtues of his wife, and to feel 
that, in the end, he had no cause to complain of 
the Hixpoo Mercuant’s Lecacr! 

THE END. 
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A FABLE, 


“My dear children,” said an old rat to his 
young ones, “ the infirmities of age are pressing 
so heavily upon me, that I have determined to 


dedicate the remainder of my days to mortifica- 
tion and penance, in a lonely hole which I have 
late ; but let me noe inte 









rfere with 








yourenjovments. Youth is the season for plens- 
ure; be happy, therefore, and only obey my Jest 
injunction, never to come near me in my retreat. 
God bless you all!” . 
Deeply affected, snivelling andibly, and wip 
ing his paternal eves with | tail, the old rag 
| withdrew, and was seen no more for several 
days, when his youngest danghter, moved rather 
with filial affection thar thet curiosity which 
has been attributed to the sex, stole to hie cell 
of mortification, which turned out to he a hole, 
made by his own teeth, in an enormous Cheshire 


cheese !— Charles Lam 
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Nerve in ‘vattle generally gains the victory 
When Queen Anne comp!imented the creat Doke 
of Mariborongh on hie aniform snecess. he re 

| plied: “ Madam, while I have the honor to com- 
mand troops that will march np close enough to 


He explained to Katrin at once, the result of | 


his undertaking, and informed her without touch- | Jean never lose a battle.” 








the enemy to brush their whiskers without firing 
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IMOGEN. 


BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 
a 


The rosy light Re rcnin: beamed 


Through stained windows rich and rare, 
And o'er the marble pavement gleamed 

Around the forms assembled there. 
Fair Imogen in beauty kneeled 

In prayer at this calm, holy hour, 
While sorrow in her heart did yield 

To pure religion’s soothing power. 


Beside her lay the forms of those 

Who once the crown or mitre wore; 
Beneath grim effigies reposed, 

The dust which men did once adore. 
Dark pinions from above did wave, 

The trophies rare of many a fight; 
And helm and lance adorned the grave 

Of many a valiant slumbering knight. 


An anthem rose upon the air, 

And floated through each marble aisle— 
The dome above—the vault beneath — 

While all in silence knelt the while; 
The last faint echo died away, 

She rose and left the place with joy; 
Believing that a brighter day 

Would beam upon her angel boy. 


That she would meet him once again, 
In mansions ever fair above, 

Where, free from sorrow and from pain, 
They evermore would dwell in love. 

The moonbeams with a silvery light, 
Tilumed each tomb and marble floor; 

Succeeding tints so warm and bright, 
Which stained windows shed before. 


Fair Tmogen was all alone! 
The last she loved on earth was gone; 
Each star in seeming mockery shone 
On one so fair, yet so forlorn. 
She breathed a prayer in accents sweet, 
That all her sins might be forgiven; 
Her gentle heart soon ceased to beat, 
Fair Imogen found rest in heaven. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


LADY THERESA’S RESCUE. 


BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 

Tue convent bell of St. Mary’s was tolling 
across the distance, in the twilight, a melancholy 
sound, full of silver harmony, yet in all its 
sweetness filling the heart of Theresa Malvour- 
nay with a vague dread, as she bade her lover a 
tender farewell, and walked slowly across the 
lawn to the house. The morrow was their bridal 
day. 

“ Therese !” said the harsh voice of her broth- 
er, Sir John, from the oratory window, “ come 
up here.” 

Theresa, without any haste, entered the draw- 
ing-room and sat down in something like defi- 
ance of her brother’s command. Early left an 
orphan, and mistress of an immense fortune, 
accomplished, beautiful and beloved, Theresa 
Malvournay had never known sorrow, or met 
with either violence or opposition, save through 
the means of her covetous brother John. Him- 
self rich, titled, honored, one scarcely saw any 
necessity to confine his sister for life in a nun- 
nery, or to share her wealth between his own 
coffers and those of the religious order of St. 
Mary’s. It was sufficient that he saw it himself, 
and was determined to accomplish his design. 
Bat in an evil hour, Sir John discovered that his 
sister was a stiff little Lutheran, and what was 
infinitely worse, that she was betrothed to Fred- 


' eric Mountford, a brave colonel in the service of 


his majesty, King Henry the Eighth. Dismay- 
ed, he was at this time visiting the residence of 
his sister, apparently to reason, in fact to co- 
erce. Miss Malvournay had sat but a few mo- 
ments in the drawing-room, when Sir John 
angrily entered. 

“Why did you not obey me?” said he. 

“Tam not accustomed to be commanded in 
my own house !’’ was the rejoinder. 

“ Your own!” began Sir John ; but not think- 
ing of anything to the contrary, paused. “ The- 
resa,”’ said he, at last, “is it possible that for the 
carnal pleasures of this life, you can so quietly 
relinquish all hope of being one of God’s elect ?”” 

“ You think it depravity ?” 

“Most painful depravity !” 

“T regret, then, that you are so depraved, 
John, as not merely to be dissatisfied with your 
own carnal pleasures, but even to seck after 
mine by unfair means. Why not go yourself to 
a monastery? Play Lot to my Sodom and 
Gomorrah ‘” 

“You are impious.” 

“Are you and yonder snivelling priest at the 
priory among God’s elect ?” 

“ Ahem—ah—well—ahem, yes, I hope so.” 

“Then I prefer to be a non-elect, because I 
think if you both lived in heaven, you would 
make it a Tophet!” 

“Ql” cried Sir John, with religiously uplifted 
eyes and hands. 

“And brother John, I regret to see you so 
canting a hypocrite. Be assured, I shall never 
enter a convent nor give you my fortune. Were 
you poor and in need, none would befriend you 
so soon as your sister. But you are rich, and 
only in need of God’s grace,” and she rose to 
leave the room. 

“Little Therese is very brave!” said her 
brother, grasping her hand. “ But a few years’ 
trial will not harm her. Here!” he cried, turn- 
ing to the window where a group of dark faces 
had been clustered, unperceived by Theresa in 
the growing darkness. 

Simultaneously a score ef men poured in, 
and seizing the terrified girl, gagged, bound, 
and bore her noiselessly off in the gray mid- 
summer night, over the hills and far away to 
the still convent of St. Mary’s. 





The convent of St. Mary’s nestled in a finely 
wooded valley, the mountains of Wales looming 
blue and distant in the horizon, and smaller hills 
covered with a luxuriance of verdure, protect- 
ing it from violent changes of the atmosphere. 

A month has passed since the abduction of 
the heiress, and in the cool court of the priory, 
sat the Lady Abbess and Theresa. A month of 
penance and privation had indeed wrought some 


changes, but the indomitable will looked forth 
from the eye, and the lips, if pale, were far more 
determined than when erst they parted red as 
cherries. Sitting on the cool pavement, below 
the shade of a spreading cedar, gorgeous em- 
broidery, folded parchments, delicate silks, rib- 
bons and wires strewn around her unheeded, her 
thoughts wandered back to her valiant lover, 
whose efforts to rescue her had a second time 
been foiled by the cunning of those Jesuits, so 
lately organized. From her revery she was 
awaked by the low voice of the abbess. 

“Miss Malvournay—I have spoken several 
times,—of what art thou thinking ?” 

“My thoughts are under my own control, 
madam !’”” 

“ Collect them, for the holy father Justin comes 
to convince thee.” 

Theresa only shrugged her shoulders. 

“Good morrow, my child,’ said the priest, 
entering. 

Theresa hesitated; then rising, made him a 
sweeping courtesy, and again threw herself on 
the pavement. 

“ Thou art more favorable than yestreen, my 
child, when neither didst thou answer nor rise.” 

“Yesterday, then, I was rude. To-day, I 
courtesy out of respect to myself—not, by any 
means, from respect to you!” 

The crafty stolesman raised his eyebrows 
slightly, and said: 

“Lay aside your work and hark to reason.” 

“You do not reason—you assert,” said The- 
resa, taking up her work, and sorting the flosses. 

The priest, sitting on a rude bench, commenced 
a low-voiced exhortation, frequently interrupted 
by quick flashes of sarcasm from his listener that 
upset all his arguments, and sent him seeking 
for new hunting-grounds. At last she fell lan- 
guidly into silence, while the priest, growing in 
earnestness and vehemence, brought his hand 
heavily down upon her shoulder. 

“ Be silent,” she said, sleepily, “I’m weary of 
trifling ; look on yon blossom,” and she plucked 
a late-flowering rhododendron ; shaking it quick- 
ly, the delicate petals fluttered down upon the 
cold stone. ‘So do these dogmas fall off from 
me,” she said, relapsing into silence. 

There was a pause of many minutes. 

“Tf I cannot convert,” at length said the 
priest, “at least, I will never quit thee!” 

“Do not fear,” laughed Theresa, lightly, “I 
shall escape.” 

“ Thou canst not escape !’’ he answered. “ We 
are a net-work over all England. Didst thou 
escape me here, thou couldst not go a league 
without us.” 

“You are like the ghost that flitted with the 
farmer !” 

“ Precisely, my child.” 

“T wish you were ghosts! Perhaps you have 
not heard that his majesty is about making 
another descent upon these prisons of iniquity ?”” 

“So much the more necéssity for quick work. 
Thou wilt not escape me in that event.” 

“There is a land, many a long days’ travel 
over foamy seas and shallows—a land near to 
us, but primeval. A land, whose forests have 
many times sprung up and ripened, and new 
ones grown upon their decay. A giant land of 
fertility, happiness and freedom. Would that, 
too, fail me ¢”” 

“ Thou couldst not thwart us, my child, in the 
farthest cavern of the infinite sea!” 

“T shall not put your word to proof in such a 
place.” 

“Thou art so replete with evil that I fear for 
thy soul’s salvation !” 

“Thou fearest, rather, for eighty thousand 
pounds !” 

“Silence! and answer me! I have a great 
fear. Dost thou acknowledge our holy father at 
Rome? Dost thou use auricular confession ? 
Dost thou pray for the dead? Dost thou believe 
in the most sacred transubstantiation? Answer 


me!” 
“Of all these things I believe and regard not 


one word.” 

The priest started to his feet. 

“ Accurst one!” he cried, “ thou art apostate, 
doomed, excommunicated!” and he shook her 
to and fro in violent rage. ‘Thou art punish- 
able with death !” he said. 

“The ‘Bloody Statute’ will soon be sub- 
verted,” replied Theresa, carelessly, re-arranging 
her dress. 

The priest sunk upon the bench, and buried 
his face in his hands. 

“O, for those happy days,” he said, “when 
simple, sincere, devout, we studied, wrote and 
taught in our cloisters, leading the quiet, peace- 
ful life that our brothers long since led beside 
the Elephantine temples in the desert, before 
this Luther threw the firebrand among us that 
eonsumes us thrice and thrice! Wretched girl! 
This night will I take thee elsewhere. Thy 
soul, also, sha!l be purified through fire !” 

And he went quickly out the gate. As it 
swung behind him, the abbess came. 

“Go to thy room, my child,” she said. “ Pray 
that thy tempter may leave thee.” 

“ T should prefer staying here,” said Theresa, 
rising, “were it not that the shower is already 
falling, and no other place in your establishment 
is habitable.” 

And her graceful figure wrapped in the white 
veil of the novitiate, she swept up the ‘stairway 
to her apartment. 

The shower, deepening into a constant rain, 
early drew down the night, and lighting a taper 
on the table behind, Theresa stood at an open 
but strongly-barred window, looking out into 
the rain. Suddenly she was aware of a voice 
repeating her name in a clear whisper, far below 
from the convent garien. 

“Here I am!” Theresa whispered, in return. 
“ What is’t? Is it thou? Frederic?” 

“ Ay, my love,” he responded. “ What dost 
theu now among the wolves!” 

“ Hasten, Frederic, to the king! They take 
me hence to-morrow. I scarcely know where. 
Perchance to the monastery—St. Cuthhert’s! 
They will burn me alive! Seek the king. Tell 
him these things. He is a tyrant, but he will 
favor thee. Return thither, quickly, with sol- 
diery!” 

“ Have no fear, my darling. St. Cuthbert’s is 


, 5 : | 
sixty miles hence, and on my road. Do thou 


but baffle them till the third day, and thou art 
safe. I swear to thee, by my soul!” 


And she sawa figure in a priest’s dress plange | 


among the shrubbery. 

“Good heavens!” she cried, in an amaze at 
his garb, ‘‘am I mistaken, betrayed? Was it 
not his voice ?” 

But scarcely had she spoken, when her door 
opened, and the priest, with a half dozen monks, 
entered, and quietly led her down. Resistance 
was useless, therefore she submitted. The rain 
was falling fast, and a complete darkness was 
settling slowly upon everything, when wrapping 
a great cloak around Theresa, the priest bound 
her upon one horse, and himself mounted another 
by her side, while a second priest took his station 
on the other side, and some others on horse pre- 
ceding and following, the cavalcade started. 

“Tam with thee!’ whispered a voice in her 
ear; but she thought it mockery. 

They had proceeded about fifteen miles, now 
ata full gallop, and again picking their miry 
way slowly, in the complete darkness, while the 
storm gathered around them, when Theresa per- 
ceived the station upon her right vacant, and at 
the same moment the steeds of the two forward 
riders fell on their knees. The next instant, the 
priest by her side gave a loud cry and rolled over, 
while simultaneously a strong arm encircled her 
waist to protect her, and her own horse reared, 
staggered aside, and fell. 

“ Hist!” whispered Frederic—for it was he, 
“T cannot save thee here, since all this district 
round is at their command. This will retard 
them somewhat. Be patient ; do not mistrust.” 

The mettlesome chargers of the followers, ill- 
bestrode by men of peace, were tramping close 
behind, when she felt her lover raise and draw 
his arm as if he had passed a sharp sword above 
the knees of the horses. She heard the snap of 
the tendons, a groan and neigh from the plung- 
ing animals, felt a burning kiss upon her lips, 
and when the tumult of the escort, thrown one 
upon another, had partially stilled, heard the 
quick clatter of hoofs flying at a mad gallop 
upon the highway. Priest Justin heard it, too. 

“There goeth the villain!” said he, between 
his clenched teeth, “but thou shalt fare none the 
better for it, my maiden!” 

Walking for about a mile, they came to a 
small inn, where, awaiting fresh steeds, they 
wasted the long night ; and not till dusk of the 
next day, did the gates of St. Cuthbert’s close 
behind the discomfited priests and the trusting 
Theresa. 





Riding all night at a furious speed, twice pro- 
curing fresh horses, Colonel Mountford reached 
London the next noon, while Theresa and the 
priests were yet at the wayside inn, and booted 
and spurred he sought admittance at the royal 
palace. 

“The king disputeth with certain goodly per- 
sonages,”’ said a careless courtier. 

“Nevertheless, I must see him,” answered 
Mountford, shutting his teeth, and immediately 
the pages returning, preceded and announced him 
in the king’s apartment. 

The king lay upon a couch, pillowed by silken 
cushions. Soft carpets were on the floor, rich 
curtains, heavily disposed, hung around the 
magnificently-pictured windows, resplendent in 
the noonday lustre; vases of exotics stood in 
niches and on pedestals ; a basket of the rarest 
fruit was beside the king ; and in short, a luxury 
here appeared, unknown in any other portion of 
the kingdom. Reclining negligently in a huge 
chair, sat Catherine Parr, in the full blaze of her 
magnificence, a scornful smile carved as it were, 
upon her sweet lips, while she idly toyed with a 
Chinese fun. Opposite the king sat, in honor to 
his age, Sir Thomas More, his gray hair curling 
over a black doublet, and a keenness in his dark 
eye that fascinated and disturbed the king in 
spite of himself. 

Mountford, throwing himself at the king’s feet, 
rejoiced to see his majesty so well! 

“T am not well, sirrah!” cried the captious 
king. 

‘““His majesty’s health has been delicate and 
precarious of late,” interposed the melodious 
voice of the queen. 

Mountford could not rejoice to find his maj- 
esty so ill! But before the king could rejoin he 
had hurried into his mission, and was pouring 
forth the story of Theresa’s wrongs with vehe- 
ment and eloquent impetuosity, throwing in 
adroit compliments to the king, and painting 
artistically all the suffering she was about to 
undergo. 

“ Dost expect me to right the wrongs of every 
girl?” cried Henry, angrily. 

But Catherine, rising and arranging his pillows 
with ostentatious care, said : 

“I feel confident that thy majesty will act 
nobly now as ever, nor let thyself be set at 
naught by those who thus defy thee !’”” 

“Ay, Kate! by my broadsword, it shall not 
be! Thou shalt have justice, young man! Take 
whatever force thou needest, my brave Mount- 
ford, and do not let me see thy face again till 
thou hast exterminated every monastery, con- 
vent, priory, or nunnery, in the realm! I will 
publish an edict this day, Nay, thou needest 
not look, Sir Thomas! By my life, it shall be! 
Bring me your parchment, Kate !”” 

Ten minutes ; and with his order carefully se- 
ereted, Mountford sought the guard-house, and 
in an hour, a strong detachment of the royal 
army were galloping across the pavements out 
into the turnpike road for St. Cuthbert’s. 





When Theresa first entered the court-yard of 
the convent, a monk covered his face, repeating 
the canon that no woman should enter the walls 
hitherto undefiled by their presence. 

“ She will never go out, good Robin !”’ expos- 
tulated the calm abbot. 

“Be not so sure,”’ said the clear voice of The- 
resa at his side; “I shall yet go out, and with 
glory!” 

And the abbot and priest Justin silently mar- 
shailed her to a cell in the topmost tower of the 





monastery. 
All night through her disturbed sleep, the 
voices of those who wrestled in prayer were 











| 
heard, the groans of the penitent, the sharp 


crack cf the whips as they were plied in self- 
flagellation, and at midnight, and at matins, the 
full chant from the chapel, swelling out ‘upon 
the darkness, in a rich harmony of manly voices. 
Rising unrefreshed, her mind fall of confused and 
mysterious suggestions of pain and terror, after 
completing her simple toilet, she sat at the little 
loophole, looking forth till she should be sum- 
moned. Now and then a wild cry came sweep- 
ing along the corridors, and more frequently, as 
doors opened and shut, she heard the calm mur- 
mur of deliberate tones, whose subject of dis- 
cussion was herself. Frem the narrow loophole, 
where the fragrant morning winds poured through, 
she looked over long, fertile tracts, changing their 
aspect from the nearer heights covered with oak- 
en and beechen forests, till, herbless, they melted 
into a long strip of yellow coast-line, and her 
eyes beheld, il tremolar de la marina, along the 
nearer shore, 
“ unhailed, 
The shallop flitted silken-sailed.”’ 

And in the distance against the blue horizon, 
white-winged ships careened above the sparkling 
ocean, flashing, like the breasts of sea-gulls, in a 
sunbeam. The sun had reached the meridian, 
and a sultry heat swooned over all nature, before 
the fall of heavy steps upon the stairs announced 
that the conclave had come to some certain de- 
cision respecting her. Nothing daunted, The- 
resa heard the key grate in the lock, the heavy 
chains unloosed, and smiling to herself at such 
precautions against so slight a personage, stood 
up to attend priest Justin and the guards when 
they entered. 

Silently taking her hand, the priest led her 
through many winding ways, and beside prison- 
like cells, till, from the lighted tapers set in 
brackets along the damp passages they traversed, 
it became evident that they were under ground. 
At last a great wall of the solid rock barred all 
further progress. On the face of this wall, six 
brazen knobs formed a circle. An attendant 
pulling one by one of these knobs, large, trian- 
gular stones successively slipped aside from be- 
neath their feet, and Theresa found herself slowly 
descending on a small platform, the priest still 
grasping her hand and accompanying her. 

Far from appearing terrified, Theresa assumed 
an aspect of complete indifference, till gradually 
the platform ceased all motion, and they hung 
above a black and rushing torrent. Dark, un- 
couth faces glowed fiercer in the ruddy torch- 
light that multiplied them in the breaking waters 
of the stream as they lined its banks, and the 
vast cavern sent back frosty gleams and myste- 
rious whispering echoes to the brawling rage of 
the whirlpool. Stepping on a narrow plank, in- 
clining upward above the torrent, the priest mo- 
tioned Theresa to follow. They thus proceeded 
for a short distance, the plank swaying to and 
fro, till they came to the foot of an old staircase. 

* Advance!” said the priest, “ always at your 
right hand till I meet you!” and he returned. 

Mounting the staircase she found herself upon 
a narrow path, a great wall of stone, dripping 
with a cold moisture from its aged lichens, tow- 
ering above her on one side, and a fearful preci- 
pice of jagged rocks and spikes, over which the 
slightest misstep would have dashed her to 
pieces ere she reached the torrent, boiling and 
whirling again below, upon the other, while faint 
streams of light entered through chinks and 
crevices in the roof. 

Keeping close to the wall, she had advanced 
but a few yards, when a prolonged shriek and 
howl filled the whole lofty space with echoes, 
and as she turned a jutting corner of the path, a 
savage wolf, gaunt and mad with hunger, his 
teeth bristling in frightful rows, sprung towards 
her, leaving not so much space as a foot between 
himself and the precipice. Theresa hesitated, 
but observing his stretched chain, she concluded 
it was his limit in that direction, and with a 
quick step and a bounding heart, passed the ter- 
rible confine. The wolf, wheeling to secure 
his prey, gnashing his tusks, and his red eyes 
gleaming like fires, lost his balance and fell half 
over the precipice, held only by the chain and 
his fore feet, sending forth ringing howls and 
shrieks in his struggle. 

“Thank Heaven!” cried Theresa, as she 
reached the point where his chain was fastened 
into the rock, “thou wilt torment few more, 
dreadful creature!” and with litile exertion of 
strength she unhooked it from the staple, and 
the next instant the wolf whirled down the 


abyss. 
if the monks, far below, had a moment before 


rejoiced at the cries of the beast, they trembled 
atthe daantless spirit of the girl above, as his 
mangled carcase swept by them in the flow of 
the torrent. 

A short distance more, and Theresa entered a 
large, gloomy hall, hung with black, and lighted 
only by a dim transparency in the form of a 
cross. White skeletons stood boldly in her path, 
dead bodies lay across it ; waxen, life-like figures 
in the agonics of the rack, were beside her; the 
corpses of little babes, two months old, hollow- 
eyed, and chaplets on their heads, looked at her 
from dark corners, like nightmares ; every imag- 
inable instrument of torture filled the place; and 
within an inch above her head, sharp swords 
plied to and fro like shuttles. 

Advancing on her right, she finally drew back 
the black curtains, decked with cross bones and 
hieroglyphics, and entered a lofty chapel, where 
priest Justin motioned her to a seat. Before the 
great altar the abbot was performing high mass. 
To none of its rites did Theresa pay the least 
observance. At last it was finished, and calling 
her by name, the abbot dem anded the reason of 
her conduct, to which no answer was deigned. 
Then the abbot plead, to do him justice, ear- 
nestly enough, that she would bethink herself, and 
accept the trath; warned her of greater dan- 
gers, more fearful sufferings, with which she 
should expiate her stubbornness. The flames of 
the stake would not subside with death, he said, 
but in the reverse, he pictured the bountiful in- 
dulgences, and the high station in the nunnery 
which her wealth could purchase her. To all 
this Theresa was silent, and at last the exasper- 
ated abbot cried : 

“ Good brothers Robin and Gregory, see that 
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the siake is set in the court-yard, and the fagots 


j piled!’ and taking candle, bell and book, he 


} solemnly excommunicated and cursed her 





| which the radii measure a thousand leagues.” 





Rising calmly, Theresa only said 

“There is an inclegant aphorism, sir abbot, 
that curses, like chickens, always come home to 
roost!” and went with the priest Justin to a 
dungeon. 

“So Lam to be burned,” said Theresa, to her- 
self. “ I will not retaliate upon them, but I will 


| fire the monastery! In the daylight no lives will 


be lost. They will not burn me ull they have 
extinguished the other flames, and Frederic may 
reach me ere then.”” 

Taking a tinder-box from her bosom, she 
stooped, as if to lace her slipper, and threw a 
lighted linen rag among the drapery as she pass- 
ed out; three times she did it, winding through 
aisles and sombre hangings, and restored the 
box to its hiding-place, while the priest, crossing 
many ways, at last thrust her in an iron cell and 
left her. Not many minutes, and she heard the 
cries of tire proceeding from the distant chapel. 

“ All things are right in war,” she said, while 
full two hours of .confusion and dismay was her 
doom retarded. 

At last a stern array of cowled reclases pre- 
sented themselves in her cell, to lead her forth. 

Never till this instant had any doubt of her 
lover's success entered her mind. Nowa des- 
pair, as deadly, as sudden, seized her. A mo- 
ment, she stood deathlike—the next, falling on 
her knees, she prayed earnestly for strength. 
The moonlight, struggling through the iron bars 
of her cell, threw a halo of glory on her head, 
and suffused her face with a holy radiance. She 
had thrown aside, indignantly, the white veil of 
the novitiate, and even those savage souls were 
awed, as if before a saint, while she prayed. 
As fervently as she had clung to life, so fer- 
vently she struggled with its tics. Her strong 
spirit conquered, and rising proudly, her eyes 
full of clear, soft brilliance, a heavenly smile 
upon her lips, she submitted; while they, as 
suddenly, feared that their power over her was 
past. 

As they emerged into the court, the moon was 
again hidden, and the fiends falling into files at 
sight of the abbot in full church dress, formed 
an aisle, with their tossing flambeaux, through 
which the victim calmly walked to death. 

Already her bare and delicate feet were tied to 
the stake, thick chains bound her slender limbs, 
her hands crossed upon her bosom, her long, 
brown hair falling around her, and her eyes up- 
turned to Heaven—a martyr! 

A quick clatter on the stones without, a rush 
as of innumerable enemies, a battery, and loud 
trumpet-blasts at the gate, were unheeded by her 
who had strengthened her soul for the fiery or- 
deal. Notso Father Justin and the abbot. 

“Gregory! Robin! Malthus! Fire the fag- 
ots! Anthony; Are ye all struck to stone ?” 
cried Justin, seizing a torch, himself, to throw 
upon the pile. 

There was a tremendous crash at the gates, 
and over the ruins Col. Mountford and his forces 
rushed in, and the priest measured his length on 
the pavement in the havoc. The pearly light 
spreading over the lovely brow of the victim, 
changed wildly into a smile of radiant joy, as, 
unbound from the stake, she lay senscless and 
saved in her lover’s arms, 

Little, I ween, did Mountford restrain the in- 
dignation of his men, and in an hour, not one 
jewel or half-pence of that monastery’s ill-gotten, 
long-hoarded wealth, was left to its bigoted re- 
cluses, who were sent forth as Cyril of old sent 
forth the Alexandrian Jews, to roam, homeless, 
over the world—a slight punishment for a thou- 
sand crimes. 

When Col, Mountford and his bride were pre- 
sented to the king, not an order in all England 
was left to oppress or torture—for like a sharp 
sword and a devouring flame, with his bride, a 
Nemesis, by his side, had he scoured the land, 
till many mothers in far countries frightened 
their babes to sleep with the name of Mountford, 
that was to many another home a password of 
happiness; and Sir John Malvournay, in his 
southern exile, ground his teeth impotently at 
his sister’s joy. And now, so far across the 
centuries, a ruin in the heart of England attests 
the victory gained. Only a single window, 
mystical with its triple arches, springs lightly 
into the sunlight, the carved mullions broken, 
and intertwined with a thousand gorgeous blos- 
soms of the summer, ivy and moss covering the 
ruined walls, and a cross lying, overthrown, be- 
fore it, among the rank weeds and trodden 
growth of three hundred years. An ancicnt 
ruin— 


* Buttressed with a grassy mound; 
Where day and night and day go by, 
And bring no touch of human sound 





ATMOSPHERIC WAVES, 


Mr. Wise, the aeronaut, in a letter to the Sci- 
entitic American, remarks that the beating of a 
large drum prodaces an atmospheric wave wh 
rises to A considerable distance from the earth. 
The concussion caused by a four-pound cannon 
is such as to sway a balloon @ mile above the 
earth and several miles distant. He says that he 
has sometimes, when the air was perfectly calm 
on the earth, ascended to a height of eight or 
ten thousand feet, and found there an atmospher- 
ie wave, undulating along like the wave of the 
sea, HOW up and now down, at the rate of a mile 
a minute. The cannonading at the battles of 
Balaclava and Inkermann, he says, must have 
produced immense atmospheric waves. It is 
well known that when @ file of soldiers march 
across a suspensiow bridge, their continued regu- 
lar motion causes a corresponding wave of the 
structure upon which they walk, and would cause 
the bridge to give way, when it would with ense 
sustain twice the actual weight of the men, in 
cattle or merchandise. So it probably was at 
Inkermann. The battle lasted eight houre, and 
the successive discharges of batteries during that 
time, caused a succession of atmospheric waves, 





which, following, overtaking and ine reasing each 
other, must have finally produced an immense 
undulation, that extended many hundreds of 


miles, and compressing the air wherever in its 

downward wave it approached the earth, caused 

the mercury in the barometers to rise accordingly 
— a 7oo- + - — 

De Quincey in one of his essays thus remarks 
“Russia, a mighty empire as respects the simple 
grandeur of magnitude, builds her power upon 
sterility. She has it in her power to seduce an 
invading foe into vast circles of starvation, of 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
STANZAS. 


BY RB. G. DENIO. 


Never despair, though darkness surround thee, 
Though trouble and sorrow o’ershadow thy way; 
For Hope's beacon light is steadily pointing 
To the dawn of a bright, a glorious day. 


Never despair, whate’er shall assail thee, 
Though bitterness dregs every cup that you drink; 
For there's a power which ean ever sustain thee, 
And yield thee support when you falter or sink. 


Never despair, for a good time is coming, 
Though thy heart has grown weary with trouble 
and pain; 
The night will soon pass—and the morn will appear, 
And joy will revisit thy sad heart again. 


Never despair, but plod thy way cheerly— 
Life is but short, it soon will be o’er— 

Then shalt thou rest, though time-worn and weary, 
Where sorrow and care shall come nevermore. 


Never despair, but steer thy bark steadily, 
Whate’er shall betide thee, whatever may come; 
Though the storm-cloud shall burst in fury around thee, 
The haven is near, thou soon wilt be home. 


Never despair, but onward and upward, 
Look to the day-star that points thee above; 

Which will guide thy frail bark o’er life’s restless ocean, 
To anchor at last in a haven of love. 








{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE GAMESTER’S PLEDGE. 


BY FRANK WORTHINGTON. 








Tne early years of Mr. Timothy Rankin, of 
London, had been one round of dissipation and 
fashionable “pleasure.” The nights of Mr. 
Rankin had at first been passed at balls, parties, 
the opera; then came the club room, the sport- 
ing-room, the billiard-saloon; and Crockford’s 
completed what Fashion had commenced. Mr. 
Timothy Rankin came to be a “fast” young 
man, and at length a confirmed—but, in the end, 
an unlucky gamester. He played high, while 
his means lasted, and then he came down, by 
rapid strides, until he was minus funds, minus 
credit, and per consequence, minus friends. His 
parents died, he took what was left of the poor 
estate, and six months afterwards, he hadn’t a 
half-crown to pay the “ fly” that took him home 
from the gaming-house where he had lost his 
very last guinea! 

Young Mr. Rankin was desperate, as many 
other youthful gamblers and spendthrifts before, 
and since his time, have been ; but he could not 
readily decide which way he should turn. His 
education had been lax and imperfect, and he 
had no idea of the details of business or of any 
profession whatever, save that of the “gentle- 
man about town.” He had found this sort of 
occupation delightfully agreeable, in his case, so 
long as he had plenty of money to back up his 
expenses, and even while his credit subsequently 
lasted ; but all was now gone—money, credit, 
relatives, friends! And Timothy, in a fit of 
horror at his prospects, concluded to blow out 
his own shallow brains, and make an end of the 
business that now distressed him. 

Mr. Rankin was naturally a good penman, 
and beyond this he possessed no qualifications 
for ordinary business life. He had made up his 
mind to leave this world of sorrow, perempto- 
rily, and he concluded that he would write a 
brief note before committing the final and fatal 
act, addressing it to his landlord, and hastily 
explaining the cause of his rashness. Pen, ink 
and paper stood before him, and as he turned 
about to conclude his temporal affairs, with pen 
in hand, a thought suddenly rushed into his 
excited brain. 

The desperate gamester hesitated—looked at 
his fair unsullied hand—then upon the paper— 
and then he commenced to make certain scrawls, 
and hieroglyphics, and flourishes with his pen ; 
and then he ceased his operations, and began to 
reflect, apparently. Then he thus argued, men- 
tally : 

“That'll do, upon my word. That’s a good 
deal better than the shooting-iron, though about 
as fatal, in case anything slips up! But it wont. 
All will go right. Three months is a long time. 
Anything can be accomplished in three months. 
If not—if it fails me—then, renewal; that’s it! 
Nobody’ll be the worse off. Grabbe will cash it, 
easy—he never'll be the wiser, luck will wait on 
me—no ! I wont spoil this fair face to-night,” he 
continued. ‘1’ll borrow three hundred guineas 
of Grabbe, and try Fortune once more.” 

Mr. Grabbe was a venerable man, who kept 
himself snug at home, among his money bags 
and boxes, but who read the “ Times ” and the 
“Gazette” regularly every day. He had been 
a lender of money for fifty years, and he knew 
when and to whom it was safe and profitable to 
extend his favors. The man who could get 
three hundred guineas (or as many pennies 
only) out of old Grabbe’s hands, without ample 
and sound security, was a keener rogue than he 
had of late dealt with; and the wiry miser de- 
clared he had seen and had “accommodated ” 
scores of hard customers in his day—which, no 
doubt, was a very truthfal assertion. 

Timothy Rankin thought upon bis new project 
an hour, and finally made himself believe that 
it was all right, and that he had been saved from 
self-destruction almost miraculously. He went 
to bed, and next day he called upon Mr. Grabbe, 
the money-loaner, whom he had never seen be- 
fore, but of whom he had heard a good deal. 
The sharp old Jew knew the spendthrift, how- 
ever, and he was only surprised that Mr. Timo- 
thy Rankin had not called upon him before—for 
he also knew him to be beth penniless and un- 
principled. 

When the borrower entered the lender’s little 
low room, the latter was seated in a high-back 
old-fashioned chair before his diminutive grate, 
with the “ Bankrupt’s Gazette” in his hands, 
and Mr. Rankin, bowing, said : 

“This is Mr. Grabbe, I believe ?” 

“Yes,” said the Jew. “ What is your wish ?” 

“T come to get a small bill cashed ?” 

“Bill? Onwhom? Whose bill ?” 


“ An acceptance, at three months, sir.” 

“At three months. For how much?” 

“ Three hundred and twenty pounds sterling, 
sir,’”’ responded Rankin, coolly. 

“ And who is the acceptor ?” 

“Hon. Felix De Witt, M. P.,” continued the 
gambler. 

“ And the drawer?” asked Grabbe. 

“ Myself,” replied Rankin, without changing a 
muscle in his face. 

“ Your own draft, then, Mr. Rankin, accepted 
by Hon. Mr. De Witt,” repeated Grabbe. 

“Yes. At three months. What will you 
cash it for?” 

“ Let me see the bill,” said Grabbe. 

And Mr. Timothy Rankin instantly produced 
the document, drawn by himself, at three months 
from a day or two prior to the moment of the 
interview, which bill had been duly accepted by 
the Hon. Felix De Witt (of Harton Court), 
M. P. 

The gambler was surprised to hear his own 
name mentioned so familiarly by Grabbe, whom 
he did not remember ever to have seen before in 
his life; however, he was not there to “ stand 
upon etiquette!” He wanted three hundred 
guineas, and Grabbe was the only man he 
thought he could manage. 

“Three months—three hundred and twenty 
guineas,” muttered Grabbe. “I can cash this 
for you, Mr. Rankin,” he continued, “ but mon- 
ey is unusually scarce, just now.” 

“What will you charge for the accommoda- 
tion?’ repeated Rankin, anxious to bring this 
not over pleasant meeting to a close, and expect- 
ing to be fleeced by the Jew, at best. 

“Well then,” said Grabbe, “since it is you, 
Mr. Rankin, and as the name of Felix De Witt 
is undoubted as the Bank of England, I will 
accommodate you with this money at simple 
interest.” 

Rankin was astounded! 

Grabbe turned to his cheque-book, drew a 
draft on the county bank for the bill, minus the 
interest exactly, and to the utter astonishment 
of Mr. Timothy Rankin, handed the paper to 
him without a twinge or an apparent compunc- 
tion. Rankin put the check in his pocket, tri- 
umphantly, and said : 

“ You are acquainted with Mr. De Witt’s rep- 
utation, I see, Mr. Grabbe.” 

“O, yes,” replied Grabbe, “I know every- 
body, you see. Why shouldn’t I? They all 
come here when they want money. I know you, 
Rankin, as well.’”” 

“ Yes, I see.” 

“But no matter, now,” continued Grabbe. 
“Tn your case I am satisfied that you must want 
this money badly. I knew your father—Timo- 
thy, too. You have got rid of everything, at 
last! And you haint been long about it either, 
to be sure. But, n’ importe, De Witt is good— 
good enough,” said Grabbe. 

“You know his signature, I observe,” remark- 
ed Rankin, rising to go, and rather desirous to 
get safely away once more. 

“Perfectly well,” responded Grabbe. ‘No 
one can deceive me in this way. O, no!” 

Mr. Rankin chuckled, and was going out, 
when Grabbe added, very coolly, without taking 
his eyes off the newspaper he held before him : 

“Thave bought this bill, Mr. Rankin. You 
have the money—or its equivalent—in your 
pocket. The bill is mine, the check is yours. 
You ask if Iam acquainted with De Witt and 
his signature; and I answer, yes—intimately, 
with both.” 

Rankin was uncomfortable, momentarily ! 

“ T know, too, that De Witt has no occasion 
to issue any such bill as this which you have 
just now put upon me; and, at the first glance, 
I saw that his nominal acceptance of it was a 
palpable forgery, Mr. Rankin !” 

“ Forg—why do you take it, then ?” exclaimed 
Rankin, alarmed and scarcely knowing what to 
say, so cool and fearful was the Jew’s manner. 

“Never mind,” persisted Grabbe. ‘I say the 
billis mine. I shall retain it. I have bought it 
legally, and you have got the consideration. 
Go! Ihave no fears but that it will be paid, 
promptly, at maturity. Good morning, sir.” 

And with these words, sharply uttered, the 
venerable Mr. Grabbe arose, and left his visitor 
alone in the little front room. A moment af- 
terwards, however, Rankin found himself in the 
street, on his way to his lodgings. 





Rankin was now more perplexed than ever. 
He saw that his trick to raise the wind had been 
discovered, and he knew that if Grabbe should 
but drop a hint to the Hon. Mr. De Witt, that 
the game would quickly be up with him—for it 
was a forgery, which the miserable man had pre- 
pared with his own hand, at the moment when 
he had so seriously contemplated thrusting him- 
self, uncalled for, into eternity ! 

After an hour’s reflection, during which the 
gamester turned over in his mind the chances, 
he came to the conclusion that Grabbe had no 
idea of exposing him, at any rate ; for if he had, 
it was not in the Jew’s nature to have risked so 
much good gold, fur the mere opportunity of 
punishing his victim, only. So Rankin thought 
“in for a penny, in for a pound.” And he went 
boldly to the bank, drew the money, and that 
evening found him at Crockford’s once more, 
“flush”? with money, and ready as usual to 
stake it liberally. 

For the first time in his life he was a winner ! 
Not largely, but still a winner. He followed up 
his game, and came out forty pounds ahead. 
This was fortune, to be sure, to him. He came 
again, and lost. Again and again he followed 
up his chances at faro and roulette, somctimes 
with good luck, and then with losses, until the 
bill had well nigh matured, when he received the 
following brief note, one morning, in a hand- 
writing he had never seen before : 


“Mr. Ranktn,—The acceptance of the Hon. 
Mr. 1). fails due on the day after to-morrow. 
Will it be paid at my office, or shall 1 send it to 
| the bank, that the acceptor may thence be notified 
of its maturity? Answer by the bearer. 

* GRaBBE.” 


“Say to Mr. Grabbe that the matter will be 
adjusted at his office, promptly,” replied Rankin, 
addressing the servant, who had been instructed 






































































to wait for an answer to the note. “Do you 
understand ?” 

* Yea, it.” 

“ At Mr. Grabbe’s office, promptly,” repeated 
Rankin. And the attendant returned. 

The afternoon prior to the last day of grace 
upon the forged bill, Mr. Timothy Rankin ex- 
amined the state of his finances, and found him- 
self the possessor of less than eighty-five pounds 


for the last three weeks ; and when he hoped to 
have had five hundred or a thousand pounds, he 
found that his entire means amounted to less 
than one hundred. His evil day had been put 
off, he saw, for three months—but now the game 
was up! He would tempt the fickle goddess 
once more. With his eighty guineas he would 
try her for the last time. If he won, he would 
pay the acceptance, and live for future good ; if 
he lost, he would execute the dreadful purpose 
he had once before contemplated, and thus, at 
one blow, pay all his obligations, he contended. 
He dined, and went once more to the gay and 
brilliant saloon where he had previously spent 


so much of his time, and so largely of other | 


people’s money. Rankin lost! Five, ten, twen- 
ty, fifty—seventy pounds sterling, within an 
hour! And he now held in his hand the last re- 
sort, a single ten-pound note. He would venture 
this, and if he were unsuccessful, in his own 
mind his fate was sealed ! 

He had dallied hitherto with the red, but black 
had been a constant winner. If he changed 
now, he feared it would be too late; and so he 
“stuck to his colors.” 

“Red wins!” cried the croupier, at last. 

“Double it,” said Rankin, recklessly. 

“ Red wins again!” shouted the banker. And 
thus for an hour did the gamester succeed to 
admiration. He began with tens, and ended with 
wagers of an hundred guineas ; until he found 
himself possessed of more money than he had 
ever handled at any one time in his life. He 
left Crockford’s at an hour past midnight, called 
his fly, and rode to his lodgings in safety. He 
found himself the owner of eleven hundred guin- 
eas, the next morning! 

At an early business hour, he again waited 
upon Grabbe, who received him with the same 
stiff and formal coldness that he had exhibited 
before. 

“ What now, Mr. Rankin?” queried Grabbe, 
turning his eye up for an instant from the news- 
paper he was poring over. 

“The acceptance—my draft—on Mr. DeWitt,” 
stammered the gambler. “It is due, to-day.” 

“Yes, I know it.” 

“T have come to pay it,” said Rankin, “and 
to thank you for your loan, first, and for your 
generous silence in the second place, Mr. Grabbe. 
Here is your money ;’’ and Rankin drew forth 
four one hundred pound bank of England notes, 
which he laid before the Jew’s eager eyes, and 
which Grabbe carefully examined. 

“ These are genuine, I think, sir,” suggested 
Rankin, as Grabbe held the notes up to the 
light, cautiously, and turned to the young man 
with a searching glance. 

“Yes, yes,” said the Jew. “These are 
genuine.” 

“And you wonder where I got them, eh?” 
continued Rankin, suspecting the miser’s 
thoughts. 

“ TIonestly, I hope ?”’ queried the money-lend- 
er, with a peculiar emphasis. 

Rankin smiled, and replied : 

“Yes, Mr. Grabbe. Iam as honestly possess- 
ed of these notes, as I have honestly been robbed 
of my slender patrimony, and hundreds of pounds 
previously.” 

“Tn luck, eh, Timothy?” 

“Yes. I played high last night, and despe- 
rately, for I believed that fortune had deserted 
me, and I resolved before I went to Crockford’s, 
that that visit—whether for good or ill—should 
be my last night at the gaming-table, forever. 
Had I lost the few pounds with which I entered 
the saloon, last evening, you would never have 
seen me, alive !”” 

“How!” exclaimed the Jew. 

“T would have settled my fate before the 
rising of this sun which now shines so gladly on 
us, Mr. Grabbe, and you would have been thus 
much poorer for your kindness. As itis, I won. 
I am able to pay your demand, I shall have 
over five hundred guineas left, and I shall leave 
London forthwith. Take your loan out of those 
notes, and do me the further kindness—since 
you have thus far been so lenient—to mention 
this affair to no one living. With the money I 
have now left, I will seek a new home, new as- 
sociations, and some new mode of life, that will 
yield me a respectable living; and one day, if I 
live, you shall see me, Grabbe, again—an alter- 
ed being, I hope.” 

Mr. Grabbe was a hard-fisted money-catcher, 
and his daily routine of business required him to 
be severe and stern in his management; but his 
heart was not made entirely of flint. He had 
known the father of young Rankin very well, 
and he knew that the boy had been carelessly 
reared. He pitied him, saw that he had re- 
pented seasonably of his long-continued follies, 
and he believed that his present resolve and in- 
tentions were good. He handed him the forged 
acceptance, which Rankin instantly deposited in 
the grate, and offering the hitherto reckless 
youth a few words of timely advice, the latter 
thanked the old man, took his hand civilly, and 
withdrew. 

“If you ever find yourself in trouble, Timothy, 
and need my aid,” said Grabbe, “call ou me. I 
will befriend you, if you prove worthy of my 
friendship. Adieu!” 

And thus the borrower and lender parted. 





Four years after this meeting passed away, 
with their round of ‘haps and mishaps, but 
Grabbe heard nothing more of the young gam- 
bler and forger. The experience of the Jew had 
been sharpened, however, during this period, for 
he had had ample opportanity to continue his 
curious and ever attentive study of human char- 
acter, among the multitude of visitors, of every 
grade in society, who came to him for pecuniary 
aid, from time to time. 

It was a difficult thing to deceive Mr. Solomon 
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| Grabbe, either in person er character, usually. 


He knew everybody worth knowing, good or 
bad, in London, and such as he was not acquaint- 
ed with, directly, he managed to hear of, indi- 
rectly, and he always turned his acquaintance 
with men and women to good account. A face 
once seen by him, he did not easily forget, and 


| a character he once examined into, he rarely lost 
| sight of, afterwards. 
sterling. His fortune had been to play and pay | 


He was sitting in his little room quietly, one 


evening, and there entered a tall, robust, athletic 


stranger, whom he never had encountered befere. 
His olive complexion, deep, black whiskers, and 


, heavy shock of dark hair denoted him a Spaniard 
| evidently, and the moment he spoke, Grabbe 


was satisfied that he had not been mistaken in 
his supposition, for he articulated the English 


| language with a foreign accent. 


























The stranger inquired to know if he was ad- 
dressing Mr. Solomon Grabbe, and being in- 
formed that he was, he said he came from Havre, 
where he had been in business for some years 
back, and where he had become acquainted with 
a young man, calling himself Timothy Rankin, 
an Englishman, who claimed Mr. Grabbe as his 


| patron and friend. 


“ When he first saw him,” he continued, “ the 
youth had a few hundred pounds, with which he 
embarked, in company witha French gentleman, 
possessing a less amount of means, but a good 
knowledge of the business into which they had 
joined fortunes, and for a time, they had suc- 
ceeded well, together. Within the last year, 
however, they had been less fortunate, the busi- 
ness had failed them, Mr. Rankin had got mar- 
ried, two years previously, to a very worthy 
young woman, and he now needed pecuniary 
aid to help him out of difficulties into which he 
had been thrust, notwithstanding his earnest and 
industrious efforts to avert a catastrophe. If 
he could borrow of Mr. Grabbe, three hundred 
and twenty guineas, he would be very much 
obliged to him; and would willingly pay him 
liberally, for a four months’ loan to this amount.” 

“You say he is married, too ¢” 

“Yes,” said the stranger. 

“Any family ?” 

“One child, only.” 

“And he wantsthree hundred twenty pounds?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“T once loaned him that very sum—” 

“ So hetold me, sir.” 

“Did he explain to you the circumsiances of 
that loan ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“What security does he now offer? Money 
cannot be had without collateral, you know ?” 

“O, no. He has an acceptance for the 
amount he wants, running four months.” 

“Who is the party ?” 

“ Ravine, Brothers, of Paris.” 

“T know them, well, well,” said Grabbe, in- 
stantly. ‘ Will he send me the acceptance ?”” 

“It is here, sir,’* continued the stranger, tak- 
ing the accepted draft from his pocket, and lay- 
ing it upon the little table before the Jew, to his 
great astonishment. 

“This is good,” continued Grabbe, “ the sig- 
natures are genuine, the countersigning accurate. 
I will give you a check for it, with pleasure. 
But why did not Mr. Rankin get this cashed in 
Havre? Surely the name of Ravine, Brothers, 
is good for a hundred times this sum, at any 
banker’s there !”” 

“Yes, but he had already got a goodly accom- 
modation there, and he said he preferred to try 
an old friend, like Mr. Grabbe, who had prom- 
ised to aid him, years ago, if he should ever need 
aid. He sent this for your security.” 

“Very well, then. 1 will give you the check, 
payable to him, personally, at Barings’; and you 
may return him this ‘security.’ I am quite 
sure he will pay me, when convenient, and | am 
glad to have the opportunity to serve him. Here 
is the draft, he must come for it, himself. Give 
it tohim with my kind regards for his health 
and prosperity, and bid him come and see me 
when he visits London.” 

Uuerly refusing to receive the security, Grabbe 
returned the stranger the acceptance, passed him 
a check for three hundred and twenty guineas, 
payable to Timothy Rankin, “when presented 
by him in person,” and turned towards his little 
grate, withthe air of aman who had done an act, 
at least, of evident satisfaction to himself. 

The check lay upon the table, the security had 
been deposited again in the stranger’s wallet, 
but this generosity on Grabbe’s part was rather 


his long hair, and exclaimed : 

“‘Grabbe, don’t you know me ?” 

The changed tone of voice, the manner, this 
appeal, struck the ear of Solomon Grabbe strange- 
ly, and he instantly turned round, now to recog- 
nize in the swarthy Spaniard, his old friend’s son, 
the veritable Timothy Rankin, himself! 

Grabbe was pleased and astonished, but it was 
no part of his profession to get excited; and he 
said very quietly, as the former gamester rose 
and took his hand earnestly : 


that I did not know it was you, did you 7” 
Rankin laughed, and Grabbe then acknow- 
ledyed that he really had been surpriseé. Mu- 
tual explanations soon followed, and the late 
dissolute youth informed Grabbe that the story 
of his misfortunes, just related, was only an in- 


old man’s disposition towards him. He then 
added that he had gone into business with a 
young man at Havre, four years before, and that 
he had succeeded admirably in all his enter- 
prises after he left England, which was the fact. 

“Tam now able,” said Rankin, triumphantly, 
“to hold my head up, unaided, thanks to your 
kindness and advice, and my later good fortune. 
Tam now a happy father, sir; and my wife is a 
pattern of loveliness and frugality. With the few 
hundred pounds I took with me to France, I 
laid the foundation of a business which has now 
grown to be profitable.” 

“T.am glad to know that you have been so 


lucky. Go on. Be prosperous and happy,” 


said the old maa, really rejoiced at Rankin’s 
good fortune. 





too much for his nerves! And sohe threw back | 


“So, my boy, you have not done with your 
attempts at deception, yet? You didn’t suppose | 


nocent ruse, of his, fur the purpose of trying the | 
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MRs. TIBBS, OUR INVALID. 
BY MRS. R. WELLMONT 


Ovx invalid has a bard time of it. No recipe 
can be found to meet her case. We pity her, 
but still our sympathies are more strongly en- 
listed in her hasband’s behalf, for his wife's mal- 
adies are not so alarming as they are trying, 
therefore we are troubled about Mr. Tibbs 

Mrs. Tibbs is nervous,—sometimes she has a 
pain in her side, then in her spine, then in her 
head, stomach, and toes; but, what is a most 
remarkable feature in the case, she never loses 
her appetite. She has a craving for strong 
cotfee and hot steaks in the morning, and al- 

| though she is fearfal of taking a chill in our 
dining-room, which stands at ninety-five degrees, 
| Farenhcit, yet she risks the experiment unti! she 
has satisfied ‘ those gross animal wants."” Soon 
after, deep sighs follow, which strongly resemble 
those from an overburdened stomach. Mrs. 
Tibbs entreats her husband to leave an order for 
the doctor on his way to the laundress, for “ those 
rutted dresses must be crimped afresh.” About 
nine o’clock the medical man arrives. He feels 
the pulse, looks at the tongue, orders mustard 
draughts upon the painful locality, and pre- 
scribes tonics. 

Mr. Tibbs now sends home a dozen or two 
of brown stout, a case of old sherry, three bottles 
of choice Madeira, “ vintage of 1851,’ and sun- 
dry boxes of sweetmeats. She is bolstered in an 
easy-chair, with the room at fever heat, a pillow 
at her back, a footstool filled with hot water is 
at her feet, a tumbler of Brown Stout within her 
hands’ grasp, « plate of oranges, figs, and Ham- 
burg grapes are partaken, and while under the de- 
lightful influence of that strengthening draught, 
our invalid dresses for dinner; not in a loose 
morning-wrapper, but in a rich brocade, with 
Honiton lace rutiles upon the arms, and a nice 
passage for a current of air to pass to the shoul- 
ders. Her waist is open to the belt, and the 
aperture is filled with thin gossamer fabrics, over 
which is suspended a gold chain, whereupon 
hangs a quizzing-glass, a watch, pencil, perfume 
bottle, ete. Her lungs being weak, she takes the 
precaution to throw an Indian scarf over her 
shoulders, taking care that nothing covers the 
rich trumpery about the chemisette; after en- 
countering the fatigue arising from the exposure 
of thus attiring herself, she takes a glass of old 
sherry, a lunch of fruit-cake, and a few dried 
nuts. 

Mr. Tibbs comes from his counting-room to 
dinner. Bless me, what a groan is heard, as his 
footsteps are upon the stairs. A tear is strained 
out on account of the pain in a new region, and 
what a languid tone is heard, so different from 
the major key with which Betty was ordered to 
obey her summons, and with which Mrs. Fly, 
the dress maker, was saluted! And Mr. Tibbs 
is so moved by the effort to appear sick, it takes 
all the color from his cheek, and the smile from 
his countenance, and the joy from his heart. 
He has just discharged his notes at the bank, 
took his customary turn round the corner, and 
felt so blithsome that we long to tell him, ‘my 
dear sir, do not suffer yourself to be thus hen- 
pecked.”’ But, alas, “ Mrs. Tibbs is an angel!” 
he is bound to wait on her, and so he runs for a 
coach, and they take a short airing, and madam 
languidly enters the dining room, so fatigued on 
her return that she can only take the wing and 
breast of a fat chicken, with the side-bone and 
the upper joint, together with two large potatoes, 
some celery, and a glass of Brown Stout. Then 
she daintily handles the silver fork, and after 
some mincing and sliding of the pastry, it all 
disappears, and her plate is changed for the des- 
sert, which occupies a full hour in munching, 
| between sighs and audible groans, and “my 
dear, I feel very ill to-day.” 

But we pity Mr. Tibbs the most at night, for 
he never sleeps. Mrs. Tibbs takes her nap after 
dinner, and her dozing in a small way in the 
early part of the evening ; but when it is time to 
retire, her pains come on with renewed violence, 
which can only be subdued by a strong decoction 
of a liquid that is prohibited by the ‘“ Maine 
law.” And yet Mrs. Tibbs has some comforta- 
ble evenings, which she improves by attending 
the opera and private parties. Soe has never 
felt able to attend church, but she patronizes 
Saturday night soirees. 

She has never been well enough to call upon 
her sick friend over the way, although she has 
ridden out to do some shopping, which occupied 
several hours, without taking ‘“‘a chill.” She 
cannot remove the dust from the mantel, although 
she never complains of standing to be fitted for 
a party dress; she could not walk a stone's 
throw in the open air, yet it agrees with her to 
| waltz during excitement; she would die to make 
| a roll of pastry, yet she can devour oyster pattics 
| 
| 





—— 


at midnight with perfect freedom. She cannot 
pass herself a glass of water, yet she can uncork 
a bottle of pale sherry without wincing 

And what is the medical report?) Why, “ Mrs 
Tibbs is debilitated, requires judicious nursing, 





and must not be crossed in her preferences, n tare 
| being a good and trne counsellor. The worst 
| feature of all is, Mr. Tibbs believes the physi- 
| cian, and feels, should he lose his wife hy any 
neglect on his part, his own death would tollew 
such a bereavement! Poor man,—hbe has a@ 
cough and consumptive tendencies —what if the 
case should be reversed * 

Now we would not be uncharitable or unsym 
pathizing, but when we discover such inconsis- 
tencies in invalids, we do beg to apply a recipe 
of common ® nse to their treatment. More than 
half oar ills are of our own making, nursed, and 
pampered, and magnified, and ptied, until they 
really assume a shaye and name ‘“ Nervous 
debility ” is the fashionable malady of our times 
We would have tender, solicitous hustands fer 
our welfare, but we feel those sally mistake thet 
obligations who believe that the odor of a rose 
may produce a fainting fit, or that a case of old 
sherry and a hamper of Scotch ale and London 
porter will alone recruit the strength, which 
shows itself whenever the inclmation to exert it 


| is put forth. 
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THE INDIANS, 

These genuine “native Americans” are fast 
disappearing from the continent, of which little 
more than three centuries anda half ago they 
were the undisputed masters. If the fierce Sioux 
and the Camanches yet gallop their horses on the 
western wilds, if they menace the frontier settle- 
ment, as their ancestry did the boundary lines 
of our forefathers, if now and then they make a 
foray into the white settlements and mark the 
path of their incursion by fire and blood, it is 
but the flashing up of a blaze that must before 
many years be extinguished in utter darkness, 
The star of empire that moves steadily onward 
in its irresistible westward march, sheds no light 
upon the pathway of the red man, or rather it is 
like the blaze of a prairie fire, usurping their 
land and driving them before it like chaff before 
the wind. The traditions of the Indians must 
tell them what fate is reserved forthem. Vainly 
have their braves struggled against the irresisti- 
ble wave of civilization. Vainly of old did the 
haughty chieftain of Mount Hope rally the 
warriors of his race against the English settlers 
—vainly did Black Hawk rouse the West 
against their descendants—equally fruitless were 
the struggles of Osceola. The steel, and gold, 
and lead, and firewater of the whites have done 
and are doing the sure work of extirpation. 

Every now and then we hear of the western 
tribes ceding thousands of acres to the white 
man—but nothing short of all will satisfy the 
cravings, and indeed the requirements, of the 
white race. Here and there in the vast territory 
which civilization holds, are little settlements of 


proud lords of the soil that of old roamed in un- 
fettered freedom through the wilderness—strik- 
ing the eagle from the clouds with their swift 


flying buck in full career, or wreaking wild ven- 
geance on their foes. There is but the faintest 
resemblance between the broken down Indian 
who sells his baskets in the streets of an Atlantic 
city, or earns pennies of truant schoolboys by 
shooting at a mark, and his proud brother of the 
far West who treads the prairie with the step of 
a conqueror, and the bearing of ahero. Well 
might West exclaim on beholding for the first 
time the matchless Apollo Belvidere-—‘“ How 
like a young Mohawk warrior!” 

There is little enough of the Apollo in the 
shambling specimens of copper-colored human- 
ity we now and then see in our streets. White 
Cloud, the Iowa brave, looked like a demi-god 
—and the son of Black Hawk might have served 
as a sculptor’s model for Antinous. But before 
the close of the present century, perhaps the 
Indian race will live only in tradition, or on the 
pages of history. Schoolcraft and Catlin and East- 
man have preserved the features of some of the 
leading chiefs, and the figures of these strange, 
wild men will in after years be the theme of our 
descendants’ marvel. The originals will become 
almost mythic personages. The relations of 
their deeds of daring, of their strange attributes, 
their hospitality, their stoicism, the wonderful 
fineness of their senses, will produce the same 
impression as the traits of the Homeric heroes. 
We are no admirers of a savage state—we ap- 
preciate all the advantages of civilization—we 
love to look upon a wide landscape, teeming 
with cultured gardens and brightened with 
church spires and pleasant dwelling-places, but 
often, as we gaze on such a scene, there rises be- 
fore us the figure of some Indian proprietor, 
dispossessed of his lands, and gazing sadly on 
his abandoned hunting-grounds and the dese- 
crated burial-places of his fathers. Dry and 
dusty law-books may tell us that the wild hunter 
has no right to lands he cannot occupy and till; 
cold annalists may point to parchment deeds and 
tell of sales and transfers, but the heart, that 
often rebels against the reason, will sometimes 
prompt compassionate feelings for the exiled and 
landless race; and when we read of the evil 
deeds of civilized man, we cannot for the time 
realize his vast superiority over his untamed and 
tameless brother. 
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Provs Grarirupe.—During the revolution- 
ary war, when the colonists were making head 
against the British, George III. ordered a day 
of public thanksgiving, to “thank God that it 
was no Worse.” 
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Matt —A Philadelphia paper talks about 
the ‘style and merits of lager beer ;”’ we shall 
next have a discourse on the ‘metaphysics of 
schnapps.” 

rr 

Who catis ’—Among the letters advertised 
in the New Bedford post-office is one to the 
“ Handsomest Young Lady in New Bedford.” 







so-called Indians—but how changed from the | 
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TREE PLANTING. 

It is said that the first fruit trees cultivated | 
in this country. were plauted by Winthrop on 
Governor's Island, in Boston harbor; and now 
the culture of trees is carried on in all parts of © 
the country. There is no agricultural invest- 
ment that pays better than Fruit trees or even 
forest trees. Yet on many large farms, and that, 
too, in the vicinity of great cities, there are few 
specimens of either. Orchards are not renewed 
often enough, nor a sufficiency of trees planted 
for ornament, shade or fuel. A great many 
persons, who rear orchards, have a traditional 
enmity to forest trees. The origin of this feel- | 
ing is obvious enough. Next to the savages, 
forests were the grand obstacles in the way of 
settlement which the early colonists had to en- 
counter. A man’s industry and wealth were 
measured by the extent of his clearings. He 
went forth with his axe against the giants of the 
forest, as he went forth with his musket against 
the red men that dwelt therein—he bent all his 
energies towards their destruction. His descend- 
ants followed blindly in the path he marked out. 
But now the mission of destruction has been | 
more than fulfilled; the work of restoration | 
must begin. How many of our villages are ren- | 
dered desolate and dreary by the absence of shade 
in the hot summer months. A few days’ labor | 
of the inhabitants would, in a few years, render | 
their streets cool and agreeable at noonday, and | 

| 
| 
| 


by due attention, verdant foliage might be kept 
up the year round, for our sylva abounds in ele- 
gant evergreens. How delightful would be the 
summer aspect of our harbor, if its islands were 
covered with wood as they were two centuries 
ago. Every man who owns a little plot of | 
ground should plant at least one tree therein. | 
The Tree Societies formed in many of our towns | 
are working wonders. 
ed 

PAPER MAKING IN THE UNITED STATES, 

In giving a synopsis of this business in our 
country, and the details of its manufacture, the 
“Year-Book of Facts for 1855,” gives te fol- 
lowing facts, which certainly show an extent of 
operations hardly conceived by most persons. 
It says, there are in the United States 750 paper 
mills in actual operation, having 3000 engines, 
and producing in the year 270,000,000 pounds of 
paper, which is worth, at ten cents per pound, 
$27,000,000. To produce this quantity of pa- 
per, 405,000,000 pounds of rags are required, 
1 1-2 pounds of rags being necessary to make 
one pound of paper. The value of these rags 
at 4 cents per pound is $16,200,000. The cost 
of labor is 1 3-4 cents upon each pound of paper 
manufactured, and is, therefore, $3,375,000. 
The cost of labor and rags united is $19,575,000 
ayear. The cost of manufacturing, aside from 
labor and rags, is $4,050,000, which makes the 
total cost $23,625,000 of manufacturing paper 
worth $27,000,000. We import rags for this 
manufacture from twenty-six different countries, 
and the amount in 1853 was 22,766,000 pounds, 
worth $982,834. Italy is the greatest source of 
supply, being more than one-fifth of the whole 
amount, but the supply has been gradually fall- 
ing off every year. From England, we import- 
ed 2,666,005 pounds in 1853. The cost of im- 
ported rags has been as follows: 1850, 3 61-100 
cents; 1851, 3 46-100 cents; 1852, 3 42-100 
cents ; 1853, 3 46-100 cents. The consumption 
of paper in the United States is equal to that of 
England and France together. 

——__ + 2 oo» —_—_—_- 
SAVE US FROM OUR FRIENDS. 

Tn one of Goethe’s poems we have a picture 
of a magician’s servant, who learned from his 
master the works of a power that compelled a 
broomstick to fetch water for him—but unluck- 
ily he knew not how to stop it, and was nearly 
drowned in the ensuing deluge. The English 
are in about as bad a fix with Louis Napoleon. 
They want peace, but he wont have it. They 
have set him agoing, but they can’t stop him. 
We shouldn’t be surprised if Louis turned his 
arms against England, shook hands with Alex- 
ander, and went snacks with that nice young 
man in the partition of Turkey. 

+ 2cooa2>—___——-_ 

Torts at Hurt Gate.—A bill is now be- 
fore the New York Legislature to incorporate the 
“Hurl Gate Navigation Company.” The ob- 
ject of this company is to remove the rocks from 
Hurl Gate to the depth of 22 feet; and to com- 
pensate them they ask that they may be allowed 
to collect for all time after such removal, two 
cents per ton on all vessels over sixty tons bur- 
den, including steamboats, for every passage 
through the Hurl Gate! 


+ oe > 

Batsine 1x tHE East.—A Turkish bath 
must be a great luxury, and it is certainly a 
cheap one. You are ducked, scoured, soaked, 
boiled alive, champooed, made to feel like a 
condemned spirit and a beautiful angel, and treat- 
ed to a pipe and cup of coffee for the small sum 
of twenty-five cents. 


_—_ + aceon o—_—_—_—_—_—_ 

Suarp Practice.— The Rev. Mr. Prime, 
while travelling in Italy, met a couple of Eng- | 
lish gentlemen, who declared they had “ done” 
Vesuvius, Herculaneum, Pompeii and Naples in 
a single day ; and were off to do another city— 
perhaps Rome—in the same space of time. 


—————— o> 





AMMUNITION FOR THE CrimEA.—We men- 
tioned the other day that an American establish- 
ment was manufacturing muskets for the Brit- 
ish army in the East, and now we learn that the 
Messrs. Dupont of Delaware are making powder 
for them. 


—_—_———+- aon —_——_—_— 
Foreign Mercenaries.—lIn 1776, the Brit- 
ish government hired thousands of Hessians to | 
cut our throats, and now, in 1855, they are en- 
gaging the same gentlemen to perform the like 
operation for the Russians. | 


+ ore o> 

Tue Use or Sorrow. — Sorrow quickens 
the intellectual powers if it wound the heart. 
Luther was wont to say, “‘if it were not for | 


tribulation, I should not understand Scripture.” | 
aoe o>—_—_—_— | 








For Kansas.—A party of 104 persons from 
New Hampshire lately passed through Worcester, | 
Mass., en route for Kansas. | 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 

Gabriel Thompson, a man who thought he had 
squared the circle, died lately here. 

Calves a week old, it is decided, are quite too 
young to make good veal. 

The artesian we!! at Charleston, S. C., does not 
discount so freely as it ought. 

Miss Anna C, Lynch, the poetess, has married 
Vincenza Botta, late of Sardinia. 


The Boston Theatre has prospered throughout | 


its career this season, and pays well. 


The Caffers at the Cape of Good Hope are 


not quite quiet yet. More powder and lead! 
A shoemaker’s wife and a blacksmith’s mare 


, are always worst shod. 


The opera of Du Freyschutz, first performed 
at Berlin in 1821, is everywhere popular. 

A ray of light to the understanding is better 
than a volume committed to memory. 

The hearth is childhood’s seminary. In 
houses with furnaces, what do they do ? 

Ole Bull says he expended over $13,000 in 
trying to make the New York Opera go. 

Real estate in Memphis, Tennessee, has sex- 
tupled in value since 1852. 

The question of introducing a decimal coin- 
age is mooted in Canada. 

Some people think you can heat railroad cars 
by steampipes from the locomotive. 

The London Illustrated News was started as 
a vehicle to puff Parr’s Life ‘“ Pills.” 

Louis Napoleon has been consulting Martin 
Van Buren about public affairs in Paris. 

The teachers are apt to forget that pupils are 
younger than themselves. 

Like ivy amidst ruins, there is something 
green about the most desolate heart. 

While we were freezing last month, New Or- 
leans folks were eating green peas. 

The news of Nicholas’s death reached London 
in four and a half hours. 

Any number of laborers—say ten thousand— 
are wanted in Wisconsin. 

At Paris they wouldn’t let the ballad-mongers 
sing their joy at the Czar’s death. 

William B. Astor, the richest man in New 
York, is worth six millions. 

They talk of having a submarine telegraph 
from Georgia to Cuba. 

A London publisher has stolen Mrs. South- 
worth’s ‘“ Lost Heiress,” and changed the name. 
——__—__ + wee > 
SERENADING. 

Who that has music in his soul has not, at 
least once in his life chanted a romance, or 
thrummed on a guitar, or howled through a Ger- 
man flute beneath the window of alady. We 
have read somewhere the story of a young gen- 
tleman who went to serenade a young Quaker 
lady. He sang song after song with the utmost 
patience, without catching a glimpse of the beau- 
tiful creature for whom he was displaying his 
skill, At last he went through Howard Payne’s 
“Home, sweet Home.” At its conclusion a 
window above opened, and lo, there appeared at 
it, not the young lady herself—but her worthy 
old father. ‘‘ Friend,” said the Quaker, grave- 
ly—‘! thee was singing of thy home—I think 
thee said thy sweet home—and if I recollect 
right, thee said there was no place like home ; 
why don’t thee go to thy home? Thee is not 
wanted here—thee nor any of thy party. Fare 
thee well.” With this admonition the window 
closed. ‘ Phansy the pheelinx ” of the injured 
swain! 


a 


Cortiss’s Steamsnip.—The model of this 
new vessel designed to replace the Arctic, and 
to meet the opposition of the Persia, has been 
adopted. Her lines are said to be beautiful, 
even to an unprofessional eye. She will be 317 
feet long, which is about 37 feet longer than the 
present ships, and the capacity of her cylinders 
and the power of her machinery will be fifty 
per cent. greater than those of any American 
steamship afloat. It is expected that she will 
cross the Atlantic from dock to dock in nine 
days. 

—_——__-_+ 2 eo @—__-— -_—_—_— 

Tne Use or Birps.—Wilson Flagg, in a 
late number of Hovey’s Magazine, makes five 
classes of insects, and as many of birds, acting as 
natural checks upon the increase of the former. 
Even the crows probably do more good than 
harm upon the whole, and more than pay for the 
seed they steal in the devastation they cause in 
the ranks of grubs, moths and butterflies. 


Rents.—Rents have fallen very sensibly in 
New York this year, but some localities are held 
at what we should call a pretty high figure. 
The cight stores in the basement of the Astor 
House, fronting on Broadway, rent for about 
twenty-eight thousand dollars. 

ES 

A sew Strory.—We shall next week com- 
mence a deeply interesting novelette, entitled 
“Marl Laroon: or, The Scourge of the An- 
tilles,’ by Sytvanus Cons, Jx., one of the 
most “taking” stories we have read for many a 
day. 


———__ —— + moe + 


A Maw ry Petticoats. —In Shakspeare’s 
time, Alexander Cooke was famous for his per- 
sonation of the heroines of the drama. Fancy 





Warren, of the Museum, playing Jaliet—or | 


Wood, of the Boston, Desdemona! 


wee eT 





Natronavt Girts or Lanp.—It is estimated | 


at the Pension Office, that 35,000,000 acres of 
land will be taken up by warrants issued under 
the new bounty land act. 





— ——s 


Bap Bvsixess —It is said the gamblers, and 
keepers of liquor shops, ete., in New York have 
raised a purse of $20,000 to head Mayor Wood 
in his present efforts to suppress these places. 


+e + 





Fire Excine.—A new steam fire engine has 
been lately invented in Cincinnati, which it is 
said throws all other inventions of the kind into 
the shade. 


—_——-—— + 
PRECEDENTS. —Men who cannot reason re- 


sort to precedents, as if there were not more bad 
precedents than good ones! 


BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
(LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.) 


Por the present week emoraces the following contents 


* Hubba’s Revenge “a tale of ancient France, by Wat 
T. Havey 

“A Story of Old Times” 

“ The King’s Cherries,” 
Sous 

* Mozart’s Requiem,” a sketch by Witttaw Meteorust 

“ Pretures of the Past,” stanzas by Evguna MF 
Bey Jamin 

* Song,” by Wittiam L Saommaken. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


A truthful portrait of Alexander [1 , the new Emperor 
of Russia. 


by Froscts A. Donivace 
& story by Mrs. Camouive A 


A series of engravings illustrative of the war now wag- 
ingin the Crimea; first, the charge at Ralacliva 
Death of Captain Nolan; second, Bscape of Captain Low 
at Balaclava; third. Death of Brigadier General Strang- 
ways; and fourth, Death of Sir George Catheoart 

Two large pictures, giving in vivid coutrast the New 
York of 1855, with the whilom appearance of the city 
under the rule of the Duteh governors, in 1660, 


Portrait of Erastus Brigham Bigelow, the well known 








inventor of the power-loom for uauufacturing Carpeting. « 


View of the City of Burlington, lowa. 


Two characteristic engravings of the process ef Cotton 
Loading on the Alabama Kiver. 


A large whole page picture, giving representations of 
natural history, in various specimens of large and re- 
markable birds. 

e*e The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 





Foreign Items. 





On the 31st January there were 5686 convicts 
under sentence of transportation in ecuiiuement 
in England, and 2369 convicts were at large, 
with tickets of leave. 


A bas-relief in white marble, representing Es- 
culapius at the bedside of a patient, has just 
been brought over by the Phlegethon from Cy- 
zica, in Asia Minor, for the museum of the 
Louvre. 

Workmen have commenced the removal of the 
raised grass-plot in the centre of the court of the 
Louvre ; and a pedestal is to be built on the site 
for an equestrian starue of Francis 1., by Cles- 
inger. 

M. Egger, member of the Academie des In- 
scriptions et Belles Lettres, found in an Egyptian 
papyrus, brought to France by M. Mariette, an 
unpublished fragment of a lost tragedy of Eu- 
ripides. 

Late accounts from England by the Africa, 
state that Sir John Bishop, husband of Madame 
Bishop, the vocalist, is in bad health and ex- 
treme poverty, and subscriptions and a concert 
were about to be got up for his relief, 

Miss Clark, from New Hampshire, died in 
Paris on the 5th ult., of typhoid fever, after seven 
weeks illness. She was twenty years of age, 
possessed great personal beauty, and is said to 
have exhibited unusual talents in her profession 
of artist. 


A republican notability, named Bernard, who 
was the grave-digger of the French Executive 
Government in 1793, has just died in a village 
near Lyons. Jt was he who received from the 
hands of the Abbe Sylvain Renaud, the first 
Vicar of the church of the Madeleine, for the 
purpose of burial, the bodies of King Louis X VI. 
and Marie Antoinette, which were both placed 
in open coffins. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Happiness is a bird that owns no cage but the 
bosom. 


Diamonds are often not only dug for, but 
worn by, slaves. 


Women should resemble the moon in every- 
thing but its spots and its mutability. 

The real value of friendship consists more in 
what we feel than in what we inspire. 


In the calendar of happiness, time is reckoned 
in minutes; in that of unhappiness, it is reckon- 
ed in days. 


I know of no homage more worthy of the 
Deity, than the silent admiration excited by the 
contemplation of his works. 


Poetry is delightful as a pleasure, as a busi- 
ness it is distressing. The laurel is a tine orna- 
ment, a bitter and baneful aliment. 

The fruit of the spirit, like those of the earth, 
ripens only after it has felt the fierce heats of 
summer and the cutting blasts of autumn. 


I never knew a man who deserved to be well 
thought of himself fur his morals, who had a 
slight opinion of the virtue of the other sex in 
general. 


There are two eventful periods in the life of a 
woman: one, when she wonders who she will 
have; the other, when she wonders who will 
have her. 


Great qualities and great acquirements are 
like folio books, admired, but rare!y brought into 
use. It is the lesser accomplishments, the light- 
er talents, that, like dusdecimos, are in constant 
demand, give more pleasure and work more 
good. 


One fault wilfully committed authorizes the 
imputation of many more. When the ear is 
opened to accusations, accusers will not be want- 
ing; and every one will ofticiously come with 
stories against a disgraced person, where noth- 
ing can be said in his favor. 








Joker's Budget. 


A keeper of a gambling-house being asked of 
what trade he was, answered that he was an 
“ivory turner.” 

The lady who tried to read history by the 
“light of other days,” was forced to postpone 
her studies when she got into the “der ages.”’ 


Mrs. Sniffikins is of the opinion that “for 
keeping boys out of the wet, and from taking 
sudden colds, there is nothiog like a raw hide.” 

“Julius, what’s a coroner?” ‘A coroner, 
Mr Snow, is a man who sets on people to see 
wedder dey killed demselves or committed sui- 
cide.” 

“Well, Pat, Jim didn’t quite kill you with 
that brick-bat, did he?" “No, but 1 wi-h he 
had.” ‘ What for?” ‘So I could see him 
hung, the villain.” 


A lawyer who gets so confused by press of 
business, frequently mistakes cne parchment for 
another—in tact, he has been known to “ take 
the will for the deed.” 

“Do you believe in specific gravity '” as the 
monkey in the tree asked the traveller when he 
dropped a cocoa-nut upon his head, by way of 





| attracting his attention 


An unmarried friend declared to us, the other 
day, with an expression of countenance most 
laugubrious—"‘I never cared a farthing about 
getting married, unui I attended an old bache- 
lor’s funeral.” 


A medical man, advertising his “ practice” for 


| sale, winds up, after stating all its advantages, 
| with the following additwnal recommendation 


“N. B—Not five minutes distance from a large 
railway station.” 

“As a proof of Merschikoff’s pastry cook 
origin,” says Panch, “it has been observed that 
when he speaks of the Czar, it is in a ‘ puff’ like 
strain; but that if questioned regarding any 
other monarch, he always replies in a ‘tart 
manner.” 
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Ouill and Scissors. 

A recent book sale at Paris attracted much at- 
tention) “This was the colection of Pierre Didot, 
the celebrated typogoupA A copy of the “ Ro 
man de la Rose,” sold for 2448 francs; the 
finest edition existing of Racine for 15,778 francs; 
a Virgil and a Horace for 8628 francs, aad other 
books at proportional prices 

A sailor's letter from the Crimea thus describes 
the Turkish camps: “Some of these mud huts 
are highly finished off,—for instance, we saw 
one with a glass window, one with a chimney, 
and one with a wooden door, to which was sus 
pended, by a piece of string, a large stone for a 
knocker.” 

In Kent County, Michigan, a bov twelve years 
of age saw two fall grown deer coming towards 
bim, and tiring bis ritle, the ball passed through 
the neck of one and into the body of the otter, 
killing them both. That boy would be a bri 
liant acyuisition to the army of the allies. 

Mr. Nickerson, of Orrington, Me., and his 


| son, recently killed in the river at that place an 


animal and its calf, which are supposed to be a 
walrus and calf. ‘The old one weighs about 400 
vounds, and the young one about 40 pounds. 
They are a great curiosity for that locality. 

Mr. Nathaniel Hannon, of Pittsburg, Pennsy!- 
vania, left that city not long since, with a large 
sail boat, fully rigged, which is intended wo be 
placed on Lake Minootonka, a beautiful sheet 
of water about ten miles west of St. Anthony 
Falls, in Minnesota. bs 

Marmaduke S. Davis died in St. Clairsville, 
Ohio, on the 13th ult, aged ninety-tive years 
and two days. He served under St. Clair and 
Wayne, being a witness to the defeat of the 
former, in 1792, and was present at the surren- 
der of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 


Washington despatches say that orders have 
been sent to nearly all our navy yards to have 
all available vessels and matecial prepared for 
immediate service, and instructions have been 
issued to the paval officers at the various yards 
to hold themselves in readiness for sea. 


The Carroll county mines have delivered, in 
Lynchburg, since December Ist, 590 tons of 
copper ore. The Virginian says that before 
long the copper tonnage of the Virginia and 
Tennessee road will reach a thoasand tons a 
month. 


The New Bedford Mercury understands that 
merchants in that city are making arrangements 
to despatch a special messenger to Europe, to 
procure information concerning the new whaling 
ground in the Spitzbergen Seas. 

A young Italian boy, of great promise, is now 
being educated at the expense of a Sabbath- 
school in Chilicothe, Ohio, with the purpose of 
sending him as a Methodist missionary to “ the 
Eternal City.” 

Cardinal Macchi, the oldest member of the 
Sacred College, is stated to be so seriously ill as 
to have received the last sacraments. Four car- 
dinals’ hats are already vacant, in consequence 
of deaths since the beginning of the year. 


The Philadelphia Ledger says the coal busi- 
ness this spring opens with fine promise Large 
sales have been made to the retail dealers in this 
city, and on terms that we are sure warrant a 
material reduction in prices. 


The Paris correspondent of the Commercial 
Advertiser states that Mrs. Cass, wife of Mr. 
Cass, U. S. Minister at Rome, died very sud- 
denly in that city, on the 3d of March, of con- 
gestion of the brain. 

It is said that the Thorwaldsen group of the 
twelve Apostles, on exhibition at the Crystal 
Palace, has been purchased for the Catholic Ca- 
thedral now in progress of erection at Vhiladel- 
phia. 

The Potomac Fisheries are about commenc- 
ing. At last accounts, those engaged in the 
fisheries were busy collecting hands, and getting 
their fishing apparatus io order. 


Seventeen British peers died during the year 
1854, and the change in the House of Commons 
amounted to 47, or about 6 1-2 per cent. in the 
number of members. 


Spurious ten cent pieces have recently been 
put in circulation at Syracuse. They are rep- 
resented as being well executed, and liable to be 
received as genuine, 

Some of the farmers in Gonzales county, Tex- 
as, are trying the experiment of growing wheat, 
and are well pleased witb the prospect of good 
crops. 

J. S. Paterson, of Chautauque, has recently 
sold in Wisconsin a number of French merino 
ewes at $200 each, and a year old buck for 
$1000. 

The Hon. John C. Breckenridge, of Ashland 
District, Kentucky, declines a re-election to Con- 
gress. 





. 
Marriages, 
In this city by Rev. Mr. Winkley, Mr. John A. Hill to 
Miss Mary Eley bolus 

By Kev. Dr. Stow, Mr. John Blazo to Miss Hannah PF. 
Hodgdon. 

Iky Rev Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Perry A. Sylvester to Miss 
Julia A. Sylvester 
je By Kev. ’bineas Stowe, Mr. Jolin Scott to Mias Rebecca 

. Vere 

By Kev. Mr. Kirk, Mr. Charles D. Johnston to Misa 
Jane Thompron 

By Kev. Mr. Streeter. Mr. John Brown to Miss Joanna 
Sullivan. 

Hy Kev. Mr. Howe, Mr William D. Willis to Miss Char- 
lotte BE. Green. 

At Koxbury, by Rt. Rev. Bishop Eastburn, Mr. James P. 
Sullivan to Mixe Emma B Torrey 

At South Boston, hy Kev Mr Blanchard, Mr. George 
W. Chapman to Miss Sarat J. Varker 

At (a+ bridge, by Kev. Mr. Skioner, Mr Ira Taylor 
to Mire Cephila C Bartlett 

At Lynn. by Kev Me. Driver, Captain David B. Ed- 
wards to Mise Frances Wateon 

At Salem, Mr. Daniel M 
Wadden 
- At Marblehead, Mr. Ambrose A. Soper to Miss Hannah 
M Stone 

At Framingham. by Rev. Mr Child. Mr. H. Belcher to 
Mix Euizabeth Woolson. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr 
Huse to Mies Amanda M. Shorey 

At New Bedford, by Kev. Mr. Gould, Mr. C. H Gifford 
to Miss Harriet D. Cook 


Deaths, 


In thie city. Mise Charlotte Ao Ehaw. 24, Miss Parah 
Jane Yates, 16; Mra Elizabeth Henns, 67, Mr Lester 
Thayer, 21, David Stoddard, Key, 75. Mr bemuel K 
Bavlev. 47. Mr John G Locke, 91: Mike Adeline Bo Sea 
vey. 15, Me Gabriel Chompson, *5, Mr. Thomas D 
Park, 4%. Mre Hannah Austio 6), Mr Samuel Harris 16 

At Charlestown, Mins Martha Ann. daughter of Col 
J. Sanders. 21 

At Fart Cac 
Todd. 4 

At Cambridge, Mre. Fusan Wyeth, widow of Mr. Jonas 
Wreth 


Gilman to Miss Kuth BE. 


Pike, Mr Nathan C 








ridge, Mre. Retecca W., wife of Mr 


Moses 


At Dorehester, Hon. David (amminge 66. Mr Daniel 
B Nichols 73 
At Scituate, Mre Heteey Jenkins, wife of Colmes 


Jenkins 75. 

At Lowell, Mre Abigail Walker, widow of the late Ben 
jawin Walker. 61 

At Gainey, Mr Frederick Hl. Bartlett, 27 

At Cohasset. Mra Huth Oakes 

At Newbury port, Mies Dolly Walsh. 67 

At New Redior! Mre Caroline A Tater. B 

At Hardwick Mass Mre Hannah Pertine 0 

At Middefield. Mr Matthew Smith, 67 

At Hampton Fails N Ul. Kev sineen T Abbott, 

At Kittery Me. Mre. Mary Traip, #4 

At Ilauowell. Me, Mere Susan Curtis, 
Charles 6. Ratcheiter 

At New lork, Hiram Young, som of Mr Aaron Young 
of Maine. +) 

At Washington. D ©. Mre Margaret Rows, widow of 
the late Lt John B Randoiph. l & Navy 


wife of Mr 
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THE DEATH OF THE BEAUTIFUL, 


BY R. P. SMITH. 


Cold and pale as marble block, 
That fair form Isy at even; 

Her youthful heart, so gay at morn, 
Had flown from earth to heaven. 


Ne‘er more we'll see her jetty hair, 
Her laughing eyes, or pearly teeth; 

Alas, those merry, laughing eyes 
Are now forever closed in death. 


How pure and innocent she looked, 
A smile upon her brow; 

Why should we weep for that fair one, 
For she’s an angel now. 


Her form, that was so fairy-like, 
Now lies beneath the 50d; 
Her heart, that once was warm with love, 
Has gone from us to God. ’ 


Around that marble brow was placed 
A wreath of roses white’ 

How beautiful she looked. as cold 
She lay in death that night} 


O, would I could have gone for her, 
Else could we both have died ; 

In heaven we'll meet once more, and then, 
She'll be my angel bride. 


One jetty curl I clipped from those 
That clustered round her head; 
She's gone—forever lost to us, 
The beautiful is dead. , 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
A TARTAR AT SEA: 
—oR,— 
A LOST SOUL FOUND. 


A SHIPMASTER’S STORY. 


AAR ees 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 





Wuen I was about one-and-twenty, I was 
spending a season in New York out of employ- 
ment. Seamen were scarce, and I had refused 
several offers of good wages to take a station 
before the mast. I had made one passage as 
second mate, home from the Indies, and I was 
resolved not to go to sea again, except I could 
have a berth in the cabin, for I was competent to 
do the duties of an officer, and I meant to have 
the pay. At length I had a call from the ship- 
ping agent, who offered me the berth of second 
mate on board the ship Melancthon. I knew 
the ship very well. She was a new vessel, of 
nearly fifteen hundred tons burden, and was 
loaded for Canton. I asked who was to com- 
mand her, but the agent did not know, or at any 
rate, he told me he did not; but he informed 
me that Walter Thayer was going as first mate. 
Now I knew Thayer well, for I had sailed with 
him, and I knewhim not only to be an excellent 
seaman, but a true-hearted man. The wages 
offered me were good, and as I supposed the 
owners would of course see that a good cap- 
tain was put on board, I shipped at once, and 
signed the papers. 

The ship now lay down by Staten Island all 
ready for sailing, and on the next morning I 
went on board with chest and baggage, where I 
found Mr. Thayer in charge and the crew all 
shipped. Many of the men I had sailed with 
before, and I knew them to be good seamen and 
faithful at their duty. Thayer was glad to see 
me and so were the men. I have no desire to 
sound my own fame, but I was much gratified 
by the greeting of the men who knew me, and 
I soon found that they had told the rest of the 
crew that I was a “noble fellow.” 

“ But the captain,” said I to Thayer, after my 
luggage had been stowed away in my state-room. 
“ Where is he ?” 

“That’s more than I can tell,” returned he. 
“The owners have gone to Philadelphia after 
him, and I believe he is to come off at Sandy 
Hook.” 

“And are you to take the ship out?” I asked. 

“ Yes—as far as there.” 

I thought nothing more of the affair, suppos- 
ing of course that all would be right, and at noon 
one of the owners came off and directed us to 
get underweigh. One anchor was already up, 
and we were but a few moments in heaving up the 
other. The wind was favorable, and at three 
o’clock we hove to off Sandy Hook, under diree- 
tion of the owners who had run down with us. 
In a few minutes after this, a boat put off from 
the shore, and our captain was soon alongside. 
His chests, and boxes, and bags were passed up 
first, and upon one of the chests I saw the name 
of “Abel Bunkton.” My teeth were closed, and 
for a few moments I was strongly tempted to 
leave the ship; but this I could not easily do. 

“By heavens we’ve caught a tartar!” whis- 
pered Thayer, as he read the name. “TI never 
would have shipped on board this craft in the 
world, if I had known this.” 

“Nor I neither,” Ireturned. ‘ But it’s too 
late now. We have no help for it.” 

Just then Captain Abel Bunkton came over 
the side, and I could sce the men start in a 
moment. They looked disappointed, and they 
began to whisper among themselves. Bunkton 
was a dark looking man, standing six feet and 
six inches tall, and stout and muscular in pro- 
portion. He was in reality a perfect giant in 
frame, and his breast and arms were ali cord and 
muscle. His face was shaven with much care, 
leaving only a small whisker extending down to 
the corners of the mouth. His hair was jet 
black, short and curly, and his eye black and 
piercing. His fame was wide-spread among 
American seamen, and such was his character 
that no crew could possibly have been obtained 
had it been known that he was to command the 
ship. He was quick in his passion, ungovern- 
able in his fury, relentless in his revenge, and 
utterly unconquerable in physical strength. I 
do not think that with clear hands and an open 
deck, our forty men could have overcome him 
in a fight, for even the weight ofhis massive fist 
would have felled a common man to the deck. 

The owners introduced Captain Bunkton to 
Thayer and myself, and he greeted us witha 
smile, but his smile was one of defiance. After 









this the boat turned back for the shore, the 
owners going inher, and the captain then asked 
who had the deck. Thayer replied that he had 
commanded thus far. 

“Then you may fill away, sir,” the captain 
said, “and let her course be southeast by sonth. 
I shall come up soon.” 

He then called some of the men and had his 
things taken down into the cabin, and after he 
was gone, and the ship was on her course, the 
men gathered together and whispered their feel- 
ings upon the subject of their commander. I 
could see that they were filled with apprehen- 
sion and anything but satisfied, and I could not 
wonder at it, for they all knew him. 

“This is rather more than I bargained for,” 
said Thayer to me, after the yards were trimmed, 
at the same time casting a furtive glance to- 
wards the cabin. 

“ But what is to be done ?” I asked. 

“Tshall do my duty—that’s all,” was Thay- 
er’s reply. 

I made the same remark. 

“And,” added my companion, “Ishall try to 
avoid all difficulty. If there is any trouble, it 
shall be of his own making.” 

This met my own views, and we arranged it 
between us that we would be respectful and obe- 
dient to all just demands, and if the captain 
went beyond this, we would stand by each other 
in the result. 

Tn the course of an hour Bunkton returned to 
the deck. He had donned a sea rig now, and 
he looked more stout and savage than before. 
He cast his eyes over every part of the ship, be- 
low and aloft, and I could see that he was look- 
ing to see how the yards were trimmed, and the 
rigging on deck disposed of. 

“T think our ship is a good sailer,” he remark- 
ed to Thayer. 

“T think she is, sir,” the mate returned. 

“T see you have everything in neat trim, and 
in order, too,” he resumed. “I like that. You 
may call the men aft, sir.’’ 

This was spoken very politely—too politely. 
The crew were all called aft, and after they 
were assembled the captain eyed them for some 
moments in silence. 

“Well, my men,” he at length said, “ we've 
started together ona long voyage. I think you 
know your duty. You can look at me so that 
you may know me whenever you see me. Iam 
your commander. I think I know what a sail- 
or’s duty is. That’s all.” 

This was all spoken very slowly and distinctly, 
and as he ceased speaking, he turned to the 
wheel, and the men went to their respective 
posts. Before. night the crew was divided into 
two watches, and all the necessary preliminaries 
made. I had the mid-watch, from midnight 
until four o’clock. About one o’clock the cap- 
tain came on deck, and after looking about the 
ship he ordered me to call all hands. 

“For what ?” asked I, instinctively. 

“Never mind for what. Call them.” 

I felt my heart start at this, but without fur- 
ther remark I went forward and called for “all 
hands on deck,” and when I turned I found that 
the captain had followed me. The men came 
tumbling quickly up, but of course some of them 
came up growling and murmuring at being thus 
routed out in fair weather just as they had got 
fairly asleep, but when their eyes caught the gi- 
ant form of the captain they were silent. 

“They are all up, sir,” I reported, as soon as 
the last one came on deck. 

“Now look here, my brave lads,” said Bunk- 
ton, “I generally like to know as early as_pos- 
sible what kind of stuff I’ve got to deal with. 
When you are called again, you will please me 
by showing yourselves a little sooner—and you 
wont come up growling, either. Just remem- 
ber these two things, and you may save your- 
selves from trouble. That’s all—you may go 
below again.” 

Just then an old main-topman—a man between 
fifty and sixty—with gray hair and a furrowed 
brow, made some remark in a low, grumbling 


tone. 
“What was that observation, sir?” quickly 


asked the captain, whose quick ear had caught 
the sound. 

“ Nothing, sir,” replied the old sailor. 

“Theard you speak. What did you say?” 
asked Bunkton, almost in a whisper. 

“Why, sir, I only said ’at I wasn’t used to 
such work.” 

“Ah—you did, eh ?” uttered the captain ; and 
as he spoke, he lifted the man up with both 
hands, and held him in a horizontal position. 
Then he threw him upon deck as I could have 
done a mere child, adding—“when you find 
something else that is new to you, just mention 
it to me, and I’ll break you in.” 

Thus speaking he went aft, and the off watch 
went below. He then looked around once more, 
complimented me upon the trim of the yards, and 
then went to the cabin. Bunkton had shown us 
one thing pretty plainly, and that was that his 
appearance did not belie his strength, for the old 
main-topman was a heavy man, and yet he had 
been lifted fairly at arm’s length. 

But this was only a simple touch of what we 
had in store. In less than a week we began to 
see the captain in his true light. He knocked 
the men about without merey, and seemed to 
care no more for human life and limb than he 
did for the plank upon which he walked. It is 
generally the case that even a brutal commander 
is held in check toa certain extent by the fear 
of arousing more opposition than he can well 
manage, but no such fear operated upon our 
commander, as I shall proceed to show. 

One morning I found from the eppearance of 
the men that they had some deep laid plan on 
foot, for they were unusually reserved, and con- 
versed in hurried whispers, and with furtive looks 
over their shoulders. On the day before, the 
captain had been more savage and exacting than 
at any time before, and he had knocked down 
about adozen of the crew. Atlength one of the 
men came to me and asked me not to interfere 
if there should be any trouble during the day. 
I advised him not to think of resisting the cap- 
tain, but his only answer was, that the crew 
were not all dogs, and that they would not be 
treated as such. 
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and the crew were at that time all forward, save 
such as had stations elsewhere on the watch. 


ing ina moment. 
fore. 
to reach the feelings of our crew at this time, 
for they showed it too plainly in their looks. 1 
sawagrim smile pass over the captain’s face, 
and I knew that the storm was coming. 
took a step towards the mainmast and ordered 
the men to come aft, but not one of them moved. 











result. 





exercise, just refuse to obey me. 
me—the next time there will be likely to bea 
burial service at the end of it!” 


About ten o’clock the captain came on deck, | 


His eye rested on them, and he saw their mean- | 
He had seen such things be- 
But it required no great stretch of mind 
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He 


He ordered them a second time, but with a like 





“ Well,” he said, as calmly as though noth- 
ing at all had happened, “ if you wont come aft, 
T’ll come forward.” 

He threw off his jacket as he spoke, and toss- 
ed it upon the fife-rail. 

“Now what does this mean?” he asked, as 
he reached the forecastle. “Do you mean to 
disobey me?” 

But no one spoke. 

“Now look here, my fine fellows, go aft, 
every one of you.” 

He waited a moment, but no one moved. 

“ Then you all mutiny,eh? We'll see!” 

As he spoke he knocked down the man who 
stood nearest tohim. At this, the rest of the 
men—thirty-two of them—made a rush towards 
him. Some of them caught the belaying-pins 
out of the racks, and two or three of them had 
handspikes. But they were in each other’s way, 
and as the foremost ones began to fall, they 
blocked up the passage to the rest. Like an 


elephant Captain Bunkton sprang upon them, 


and he knocked them down like so many men of 
straw. On he pressed, placing his broad, heavy 
feet upon the bodies of those already down, and 
at length the men began to shrink back, but that 
was no signal for him. He struck down one 
after another—hitting one in the face, another 
in the breast, another in the stomach, a fourth 
upon the neck; and all the time skilfully ward- 
ing off the blows that were aimed athim. Ifa 
man attempted to rise he was knocked down 
again—until, at the end of ten minutes, not a 
man of them all stood on his feet. 

“That will do,” said the captain, wiping his 
bloody hands on a mat that hung over the trunk 
of the forecastle companion-way. “Now go 
aft. Aft, every one of you!” 

Those of the men who could arise, did so, 
and moved doggedly towards the quarter-deck ; 
but seven of them were unable to get up. The 
captain followed the twenty-five men who had 
been able to obey him, and after regarding them 
for some moments, he said : ; 

“ Your faces don’t look very inviting, boys ; 
but never mind, such things will happen. Now 


go forward and take care of those men who lie 


there upon the deck, for they may have got 
hurt; and whenever you want another bit of 
Only mark 


As the captain thus spoke he turned on his 
heel and went below, and from that moment his 
power was supreme. There were some dark 
threats made, but I knew they were only the 
words of passion, and that they would never be 
put into execution. And again; we knew that 
if the captain had killed half the crew in the 
melce, no law could have touched him. 

The seamen who had been severely hurt soon 
got over their injuries, and after this there was 
no more open insubordination. But the crew 
suffered much. They had no more peace—no 
more comfort, no more social joy. From the 
moment of that mutinous movement and its 
summary punishment, Captain Bunkton haunted 
them, and I did at length believe that some of 
them would yet take his life. But at length a 
change came over the whole scene, and ina 
manner as strange as it was unexpected. 

Among the crew was a boy named William 
Atherton. He was not more than twelve years 
of age, and was as bright and intelligent as one 
of such age is often seen. He was a handsome 
boy, small and finely built, but yet firm and 
strong. His hair was of asunny, golden hue, 
and his eyes a deep, lustrous blue. From the 
first, the captain had seemed to treat that boy 
with kindness and regard, and had taken him 
into the cabin to help the steward. One day 
Bunkton sent Atherton down into the cabin to 
get his sextant. There was considerable sca on 
at the time, and as the boy was coming up the 
ladder he stumbled and threw the sextant out of 
his hands, breaking one of the mirrors, and also 
the revolving index which was of ivory. 

“Why were you not more careful?’ asked 
the captain, sternly. 

“T was as careful as I could be,” returned the 
boy. 

“Then you would not have dropped the sex- 
tant. You were careless.” 

“‘T was not, sir,’ retorted the boy, proudly. 

“Good spunk,” said one of the men, loud 
enough for the captain to hear, but so hushed 
that he could not tell from whence itcame. His 
face changed color, and his lips trembled. 

“ William,” he said, “I shall punish you 
most severely, for that.” 

“ But twas an accident, sir.” 

«1 don’t mean for breaking the sextant—I 
mean for your insolence. Take off your frock, 
sir. 

The boy hesitated, but at one look from those 
burning eyes he pulled his frock up from beneath 
the waistbands of his trowsers, and then pulled 
it off. That left his body bare above the waist. 
His skin was as delicate and white as a yirl’s, 
and he trembled violently ; but he was too proud 
to beg. The captain called two men to bold 
him, and then he took a bite of the ensign haul- 
yards and placed himself ready to strike. The 
poor boy looked imploringly up, but he did not 
speak. As the white back of the youth was turn- 
ed towards me, I saw the scar of a burn or scald 
between the shoulder-blades. 

Captain Bunkton raised his arm, but he did 
not strike. His eye rested upon that scar, and 
his arm dropped powerless by his side. 

“Boy,” said he, in a husky tone, “ who are 
yout What is your name?” 

“William Atherton is my name.” 


” 
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“Who gave you that name ?” 
“The man who brought me up.” 
“ Then he was not your father '”’ 
"No sir.” 

“ Who was your father?” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“ Where is he?” = 

“Dead.” 

“ Who told you so?” 

“My mother.” 

“And your mother, where is she 7’ whispered 
the giant captain, hoarsely and deeply, at the 
same time trembling at every joint. 

“She is at her home,” returned the boy. 

“ Where is her home ?” 

“At Auburn.” 

“And what is her name ?” 

The boy hesitated. He gazed first into the 
pale face of the captain, and then upon the deck. 

“ What is your mother’s name?” 

“ Gilbert.” 

“And her other name ?” 

“ Sarah.” 

“Her father’s name is Gilbert.” 

“Yes sir. He is my grandfather.” 

“And who told your mother that your father 
was dead?” asked Bunkton, trying with all his 
might to appear calm, and in a measure suc- 
ceeding. 

“My grandfather told her so.” 

“Do you think she would ever like to see 
him again ?” 

“Who?” 

“ Your father.” 

“O, yes,” uttered the boy, warmly, while a 
tear came to his bright, blue eye. ‘ She often 
wondered if somebody had not lied, and if her 
husband will not come back to her again—and 
then she cries and prays that God may have 
spared him.” 

The stout man placed his hands to his eyes 
and wept like a child. But he soon realized 
that his whole crew were gazing upon him, and 
he took the boy in his arms and immediately 
went down into thecabin. Of course there were 
any quantity of remarks made among the men 
at this, and, strange as it may appear, nearly 
every man of them sympathized with him, for 
they had seen him weep. 

About the middle of the afternoon the cap- 
tain called Mr. Thayer and myself into the cabin. 
The boy was clasped to his bosom when we 
entered. He bade us be seated, and then he 
spoke as follows : 

“ Gentlemen, I know you are curious to know 
the meaning of what you have seen and heard, 
and I will explain it in as few words as possible. 
It is now nearly fourteen years since I mar- 
ried one of the most lovely girls I ever saw. 
She was a noble, kind, generous, virtuous, warm- 
hearted, lovely girl. I loved her with the whole 
power of my soul, and she loved me the same. 
But her father swore that we should not wed— 
but when he found he could not prevent it, he 
told his child she should never come beneath 
his roof again. He disliked me because I was 
a rough sailor, and because I teld him once, 
when he forbade me to visit his house, that I 
would take him over my knee and whip him if 
he told me that again. But Sarah and myself 
were married. I went short voyages for a while 
after that—I was commander of a full-rigged 
ship even then. At length she gave birth to a 
boy. O, Ido not think mortal man ever loved 
any two things as I loved that mother and child. 
I worshipped them, and I felt that they were 
going to draw me away from the rough, un- 
governable passions I had allowed to rule me. 
One evening, while I was trotting the infant on 
my knee, he made a spring and fell from my lap 
on the hearth, and he received a severe barn 
on his back. But it was not dangerous, and 
when I went to sea again, it was all well. My 
next voyage was to Canton, and for the very 
owners who have hired me now. I was gone 
over a year, and when I returned my wife was 
gone. I went toher father’s house, but he had 
moved, and no one could tell me whither. Yet 
he had left a word for me in a letter—a letter he 
had left with one of my owners for me when I 
should return. In that letter he told me that I 
should never see my wife again. He charged 
me with being a profane, reckless man, and told 
me I was not fit to take charge of the life of one 
so pure as his child. O, I knew my wife was 
pure. But what could I say of her churech- 
belonging, Sunday-praying father? I said noth- 
ing, for I did not dare to give breath to the 
thoughts that grew within me. 

“T searched everywhere I could think of for 
my wife, but I could not find her. For years I 
continued that search whenever I could find 
time, but nowhere could she be found, nor any 
tidings of her. Earth was all dark to me then, 
and my soul was shut up from every joyful 
thonght. Every kind impulse that would rise 
in my bosom, I locked firmly up—and I became 
what I since have been. An hour’s calm thought 
‘would make me too miserable to live, and I 
have growled and snapped like a lion because I 
could not give home to the feclings of a man 
and live. If I allowed the soul of my manhood 
to open itself but for a moment, it only would 
hold up to me the sweet face of my wife, and 
then an absolute maniacy of misery and an- 
guish would follow. Sohave I been able to find 
oblivion of my misery only in savage turmoil 
and continuous excitement. 

“ But a strange thing has happened,” eontin- 
ued the captain, with moistened eyes. “From 
the moment I first saw this boy, I felt drawn to- 
wards him by a strange impulse. Today when 
I saw that scar npon his back, I felt dizzy and 
faint. I remembered the burn of my infamt— 
and then I saw my wife’s own sweet face in those 
features. You heard what followed. I heard 
enough there to assure me that this was my son, 
and that my own loved wife lives—for Wiliam 
saw her only a week before we sailed. Did you 
not, sweet child ?”’ 

“* Yes, father, I did.’” 

“Father! repeated the stovt captain, in a 
tone so soft and sweet that it seemed the voice 
of agirl. “O, what God’s own given joy there 
is in that word te my soul. Yes, yes, she lives! 
And my bey has told me enough so that I can 
see itall. After! had goae, my wife’s father 





| came and told her that I was dead, and he 


| brought her the news of the loss of my s! 


ed—and he did not show her that. 


ip on 
The report was so broaghs 
to the States and printed ; but it was contradict 
He took her 
home and made her give up my name, and when 
my boy was six years old he gave him to a man 
named Atherton to bring up. And he even 
went so farin his revenge as to force his own 
daughter to swear that she would never reveal 
to her boy his father’s name. Great God! what 
a heart must that man have! And yet he is a 
member of a Christian church, and scoffed at 
me because I had no religion! Could yon think 
of such a man and not run mad?” 

Bunkton here shut his tecth, and I could see 
the great veins and cords in his neck and tem- 
ples swell till they looked like ropes. But his 
face changed in a moment. 


one of the papers 


“Ah—but my wife—my angel lives!” he 
murmured, “and I shall see her again. My 
child has told me how often she has clasped him 
to her bosom, and told him of his father. And 
she told him more—— William, O tell me that 
once more—what your mother said when you 
asked her which she loved best. Tell me." 

“* Once about a year ago,’ said the boy, look- 
ing up, ‘when she was weeping, I asked her 
which she loved best, her father, or my father; 
and she said—‘ O, I love your father, your futher 
—ten thousand times the best, for he was a noble, 
great-souled man!’ And then she pressed me 
harder to her bosom, and wept till I thought her 
heart would break.’ ” 

As the boy ceased speaking the stout man 
clasped his hands over his eyes, and the tears 
ran through his fingers in trickling streams. 

“You may tell the men all if you please,” he 
said, at length. 

I considered this to signify that he would be 
alone, and both Thayer and myself went on deck. 
The men gathered about us, and when I had 
told them the story—for Thayer asked me to 
do it—they were changed wholly in heart and 
soul towards their commander. I think if Mr. 
Gilbert—that was the name of our master's wife's 
father—could have been at that instant landed on 
our deck, they would have torn him into pieces. 

On the next morning the captain came on 
deck, and his whole features were changed. 
They wore no more that cold, stern, restless 
look, but they were warm, kind and genial. He 
ordered the men aft, and they came with a rush. 

“ Boys,” said he, “my mate has told you my 
story. Wehave thus far had some rough weath- 
er, for the best part of me has been for long 
years all frozen up and lost. Bat it is past now. 
Let what has been done be forgotten. If I have 
wronged you—I—I beg you will forget it, for I 
will do it no more. Do your duty, and you 
sha)l find Abel Bunkton hereafter, as kind a man 
as he is a strict master.” 

And from that time things were changed. 
A better sailor in every practical point never 
breathed than was our captain. He could sail 
a ship where I would never have dared to try, 
and he could save a ship where nine hundred 
and ninety-nine men ina thousand would lose 
her. The ship owners knew this, and hence had 
they been so anxious to employ him. Before 
our ship reached the States again, every man 
loved Bunkton, and most of them I think wor- 
shipped him. Before she was fairly at anchor 
they formed in a body and asked him to prom- 
ise them that he would not goto sea again with- 
out taking them with him. And he promised 


them. 
As soon as Bunkton could get clear of the 


ship, he prepared to set off for Auburn, and he 
asked me to accompany him. He was in ear- 
nest in the request, andI did not refuse. We 
took a steamer to Albany, and there we took the 
Erie canal. O, how I trembled with fear as we 
approached our destination, lest something should 
have happened to the woman we would see, for 
if she should be dead, or gone, I felt sure it 
would kill the captain ontright. It was a pleas- 
ant, calm, autumnal evening, when we reached 
Auburn. William led the way to the house 
where he had left his mother, and he went in 
first without knocking. I stood close by Bunk- 
ton’s side upon the broad door-stone, and I could 
plainly hear his great heart beat; but I dared 
not speak to him. 

“Ts he not gone long ?” the captain whisper 
ed, in a tone than thrilled me through. 

Bat before I could answer, the boy returned 
and bid us enter. 

“They don’t know who it is,” he whispercd. 
“ Only that you are shipmates of mine travelling 
this way, and that you would like to spend the 
night here.” 

Bunkton told me to go in first, and I did. I 
was led toa neat, well furnished sitting-room, 
and I found two people there. 
was an old man, with gray, crispy, bristling 
hair, small, gray eyes, hard features, thin, eom- 
pressed lips, and a countenance long drawn out 
by continued outward sanctimoniousness. The 
other occupant was a middle aged wornan, with 
a pale face, a high, open brow, and large, deep, 
blueeyes. Herhair was yet golden and bright, 
and she was beautiful to look upon—a calm, 


One of them 


deep, soul-given, abiding beauty. 

“Ah, sailor-man, you wish to stop here to- 
night?” said the old man, looking up and eye- 
ing me sharply. 

“T should like to,” I replied. 

At that moment Bunkton tottercd ir 
leaned upon my shoulder for support 
man saw him. 


and 
The wo 
The rays of the lamp shone full 


npon his face, and his noble features were pla nly 
revealed. She started to her feet and uttered a 
qnick, low cry. Bunkton left me and opened 
his arms. 

“ Sarah—my soul—my wife!” he uttered 
She gave one sharp, wild ery, and then sank on 
his bosom 

I wept like achild. I cou!d not he Ip it. And 
the boy, he crept up and wound his arms abeut 
them both. And there those two people stood 
for a long, long time, locked in earch other's 
arms 

“My husband—my own dear hushand!”’ I 
heard the frantic woman say—* () Gerd be blees 


ed—Gcd be Messed! You wil! not 
again—you will not leave me more !"” 
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T not told vou wever to dar 


For an instant Captain Bunktoo 


aved 


and his massive bee he 

surely an angry wort apon t 
kept it hack, and ia a moment a 
sion of his countenance changed 


place of anger, ant contempt tox 
revenge 

“Alexander Gilbert,” he 
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I turned my gaze on the old man, and he had 
started to his feet, and I could see the passion- 
marks upon his face. At length my captain led 
his wife to a chair, and then turned towards the 
father. 

“Sir,” exclaimed the old man, ‘ what means 
this? Abel Bunkton, leave my house at once! 
Have I not told you never to darken my doors 
again?” 

For an instant Captain Bunkton’s eye sparkled, 
and his massive bosom heaved. There was 
surely an angry word upon his lips; but he 
kept it back, and in a moment more the expres- 
sion of his countenance changed. Pity took the 
place of anger, and contempt took the place of 
revenge. 

“Alexander Gilbert,” he said, in a tone so 
deep that it seemed really to come from the 
bowels of the earth; “ you are the father of her 
whom I love better than my own soul, and I 
will not put my foot upon you, for if I should, I 
should annihilate you as I would a worm. But, 
sir, do you not dare to breathe one other word 
against me or mine. For long, long years you 
have had your heel upon that fair being’s very 
soul—you have lied to her—basely, cruelly de- 
eeived her and wronged her. Do not speak, for 
you dare not deny it.” 

And as the captain spoke his giant form tow- 
ered up, his black eye burned, his brow swelled 
with its filling veins, and his finger was pointed 
in the cowering man’s face. 

“You have done enough,” he continued, 
“but you willdo no more of harm to her. The 
authority of a father sinks to nothing before the 
sacred rights of a husband, and if you dare to 
breathe bat a single word or thought again, 
that can harm either my wife, or my child, or 
myself, I will drag you down to where the whole 
world shall spit upon you and spurn you!” 

The old man sank down into his chair, and 
Bunkton went back to his wife, and again she 
pillowed her head upon his bosom and wept 
with frantic joy. 

But I have told enough. I staid in Auburn 
long enough to see the aged parent beg his 
child’s pardon, and humbly acknowledge his 
guilt to her husband—and he was forgiven. 

Three months afier that Abel Bunkton con- 
sented to make one more voyage to the Indies, 
his wife having first given her consent. Nearly 
the same crew went with him as before, and he 
was the most noble, kind, and generous com- 
mander I ever saw. He could now laugh and 
joy with his crew without losing his authority, 
and he could be strict in discipline without be- 
traying the least tinge of severity, for the men 
loved him, and it was a pleasure now to obey 
him. 

When our ship returned once more home, 
Alexander Gilbert was dead, but he showed his 
fall repentance for all that he had done of evil 
in life by leaving the whole of his vast wealth to 
his daughter and her husband. 

And Abel Bunkton went to sea no more. He 
settled down in New York, a wealthy, honored 
and happy man, and his wife was once more in 
the earthly heaven of smiling love and peace. 
Bunkton is an old man now, and he walks with 
a cane—and he stoops some as he walks—but 
his wife leoks up to him as her protector still, 
and it would be a bold, reckless man who would 
dare to measure strength of muscle with him. 


——__—__ + 20m» 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE—PRUSSIA. 
Berlin, March 2, 1855. 

I dined with the king yesterday. His majesty 
kas been much irritated by the following state- 
ment, which has appeared in one of our contem- 
poraries : 

“Lord John Russell goes to Berlin to ascer- 
tain, if possible, the real meaning of the king of 
Prussia.” 

After dinner, Frederick William complained 
to me on the subject of this paragraph. He 
awelt with much emphasis on the words, “ if 
possible,” as being peculiarly offensive. In di- 
recting his remarks on those objectionable ex- 
pressions to myself, the monarch did me the hon- 
or to use the Kaglish language, as when talking 
to our countrymen, it is his custom to use it 
always in the afternoon. His majesty was 
pleased to say: 

“Tf poshile! Whyifposkble? Whoss Lorjohn- 
rus‘ come Berlinfor tashtain mymeanig?/poshble? 
Youunstan mymeanig wellenough! You fi no 
difticuly in unstan my mean—ic! Now do y’ole- 
fella? Verywetlshpeakplain! No instinkness 
ia my pranciation—izher? You ’stinguish ev 
word I shay. Donut Wellzhen, ifposhble 
*s*bsurd. ’F poshble ’sh erroneous. ’Fposhble’s 
agratuishous assumsh’n—'fpossible is. I wont 
have if poshble. Share’s no ’sh thing ’s ifposhi- 
bility. Nev’lem me hear that obs’vation any- 
more !—and pashdecanter; and aff zhat, if posh- 
ble, we'll smocigar.” 

Ata later period of the evening his majesty 
reverted to the topic of these unpleasant words, 
which evidently, to use a phrase current among 
your lower orders, stick in the royal gizzard. Oa 
this last oceasion the King was so overcome 
that he cried, and his utterance was choked to 
such a degree as to deprive me of the ability to 
re. you with a report of his observations. 
om, Punch, 

—_—_———_+ wee» —____—_. 


A GHOST IN LOVE, 


A farmer, who had lately become a widower, 
was aroused at midnight by the loud barking of 
his dog. On going to it, the animal displayed 
extreme terror, whereupon the farmer took his 
gun and proceeded to an inspection. All at 
ence he saw a phantom, clothed in a white sheet, 
rise behind the hedye. ‘he farmer tarned 
pale, and his limbs shook. “ I,” exclaimed the 
phantom, “am your deceased wife, come from 

he grave to warn you not to marry Maria A—, 

to wnom you are making love. ‘The only wo- 
man to succeed me is Henrietta B—. Marry 
her, or persecution and eternal torment shall be 
your doom.” This strange address from the 
goblin, instend of dismaying the farmer, restored 
bis courage. He accordingly rushed on the 
ghostly visitor, and stripping off its sheet, dis- 
covered the fair Henrietta B—herself looking 
extreuicly foolish. It is said that the farmer, 
admiring the girl’s trick, has had the banns pub- 
lished for his marriage with her.—(ateshead 
U servir. 





— + oe > 


Tacisas.—Borrowed garments seldom fit 
well. Haste very often trips up its own heels. 
Men often blush to hear what they are not 
ashamed to act. Pride is @ flower that grows in 
the devil's gardens. More are drowned in the 
wine cups than in the oceaa. He who bays too 
Many supertiaiics may be obliged to sell his 
Necessaries. A man that hoards riches and en- 
joys them not, is like an ass that carries gold and 
eats chistles. 














[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
CUBA. 
BY PRANCIS Ht. RUGGLES. 
1 ee a fuir form o'er the sea, 

A fair form, with wild. flowing hair; 
Dark eyes and a@ queen-like brow hath she, 
And she waves a banner floating fee, 

The emblem, a lone, lone star. 


Fair flowers their rarest sweets unfold, 
The pride of this glorious land; 
And costliest gems gleaming in gold, 
Her fair, her radiant brow enfold, 
Yet, the banner is clasped with a fettered hand. 


“Arouse, my noble sons,”’ she cries, 
“ Though truth and faith are o'er; 
Though wailing fills our sunny skies, 
Though the dungeon holds the brave, the wise, 
Yet strike for the truth once more. 


“ True hearts of sister lands, awake, 
Forget each selfish dream ; 
Aid us for dear freeddm’s sake, 
That boast ye ever proudly make, 
O haste ye to redeem.” 


Seta 


[Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE ELYSIAN FIELDS. 





BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Mortats beloved by the gods, and favored 
by fate to be born at Nanterre or Puteaux, enter 
Paris by the Barriere de L’Etoile. As they 
cross the Elysian Fields, it is for a moment per- 
mitted to them to believe in the Arabian Nights, 
and in the dreams of an imagination of sixteen 
years, while wandering among the green soli- 
tudes of its natal country. In the details of the 
sports and pleasures of the Elysian Fields may 
be found ample material to drive away melan- 
choly. The beautiful distribution of the trees, 
the pavilions, the fountains, whose brown naiads 
peep through the foliage, the brilliancy of the 
toilets, the general endimanchement, without dis- 
tinction of class, the elegance of the equipages, 
the noise of the carriages, strike, or rather daz- 
zle, at once the spectator. But by frequenting 
the spot, we arrive at the enjoyment in detail of 
the objects which combine to form this marvel- 
lous whole. 


Now of all the spectacles of the Elysian Fields, 
—what do I say?—of entire Paris, is there any 
which equals the theatre of the illustrious Guig- 
nol? I know nothing, in fact, more grotesque 
or grave than the sight of a toy-shop. All these 
little figures clad in bright stuffs, each immova- 
ble im its expression, exercise over us a sort of 
fascination which by degrees plunges the mind 
of the imprudent gazer into an infinite reverie, 
allures him into a chimerical world in which hu- 
manity still appears, but with such marked fea- 
tures of character, that you pass by turns from 
hatred to love, from horror to hilarity. 

Suppose now that Art touches with his finger 
this multitude of little beings, clad like the 
princes of olden time, that it communicates to 
them motion, soul; that these little creatures, 
florid with health, and yet motionless, suddenly 
emerge from their lethargy; that instead of a 
toy-shop, we find ourselves before a puppet- 
show. All at once, the arms, the legs move, the 
eyes roll, the mouth opens, and from this mouth 
escape guttural words. Suppose all this, and 
you have before you the Theatre Guignol. 

That you may understand this better, let us 
examine the novel mechanism, which I will call, 
if you please, the Guignol mechanism. Let us 
give the description, the autopsy of it. You 
know that the hand is the agent, which, by means 
of wire, moves the actors. It is easy for you to 
see how, by an experiment. Deign to take your 
handkerchief. In one corner make a loose knot 
and leave anend. You will soon see the utility 
of thisend. It becomes an aigrette, and the knot 
a turban. Close the two last fingers of the 
hand, and put this turban for your fore finger. 
You need but to draw the folds of your handker- 
chief in such a manner as to conceal your hand, 
and you have before your eyes a great eastern 
emperor, a magi-king, enveloped in his mantle. 
This is not all. Dress your other hand in the 
same manner, put them opposite each other. 
Incline at the same time the fore finger of each. 
The two great emperors exchange salutations. 
What nobility! what majesty! You may add 
words to this expressive pantomime, and enforce 
them with gestures by moving the middle tinger 
and thumb, which form the arms of the person- 
age. And what vigorous arms!—the two strong- 
est fingers of the hand. You can now play a 
comedy for yourself. 

Blows with the stick always form the ground- 
work of the plot of plays of the Theatre Guig- 
nol; but the costume, the dialogue, the inci- 
dents, the manners, are oftenest borrowed from 
the actual epoch. For example: Guignol is 
the son of an old fruit-woman, to whom he 
causes a thousand chagrins, a thousand terrors, 
by his numerous misdemeanors. He haunts the 
cabarets, gets drunk and fights. Among other 
misdeeds he has abused the confidence of a cook, 
who nourishes in his heart a thousand projects of 
vengeance. Meanwhile, a brother of the cook 
arrives—a soldier, The latter promises to rea- 
son with Guignol; he seeks him, encounters 
him, and has an explanation. Guignol has no 
money; it must be obtained from his mother, 
the fruit-woman. He will pretend to have en- 
listed. The soldier lends his knapsack on con- 
dition that Guignol shall pay for a breakfast. 
Meanwhile Madame Guignol secks everywhere 
for her son, who has disappeared. She laments, 
she sheds tears. When Guignol returns, his 
knapsack on his back, provided with all the ket- 
tles, cans, and other articles of equipment for a 
campaign, “Ah! my son, where art thou go- 
ing?’ exclaims the unhappy fruit -woman. 
Guignol replies that he has enlisted. It will 
take a thousand francs to procure a substitute. 
The tender mother advances it. Guignol re- 
turns to the soldier, but when the latter demands 
the payment of his brother, the cook, as well as 
the promised breakfast, Guignol replies by a 
volley of blows with his stick. The soldier 
succeeds in seizing the weapon, and attempts to 
retaliate. Guignol disappears, the soldier strikes 





at nothing. Guignol returns; but this time | 
comes armed with an enormous beetle, by the 
aid of which he fells the soldier, and the curtain 

falls. 

If we pass from Guignol to Gringalet, we quit 
the vaudeville forthe drama. A man, Gringa- 
let, is in prison, near a bridge. He has beaten 
an old woman, who has complained of him, and 
caused him to be incarcerated. Meanwhile the 
wife of the prisoner is going through the city re- 
vealing the absence of her husband. She arrives 
beneath the walls of the prison. The husband, 
hearing sobs, recognizes the voice of his wife. 
He places his face close to the bars. 

“My love!” 

“Who calls ?” 

“T—Gringalet—thy husband !” 

“Ah, my friend—” 

In short, Gringalet explains that he is about 
to escape through a window opening on the river. 
In fact, he leaps in, climbs into a boat, and 
crosses the river. He afterwards returns home, 
and, for fear of being re-captured, departs with 
his wife under his arm, and the cradle of his 
child on his shoulder. Meanwhile the old wo- 
man, who cannot digest her blows, returns be- 
neath the prison walls. She overwhelms with 
abuse her enemy, whom she imagines still con- 
fined there, and at last attempts to return to the 
village where she resides. But it is far off; at 
her age the journey is difficult. Suddenly a 
peasant on horseback arrives at the bridge. He 
invites the old woman to mount behind him. 
She joyfully accepts; the peasant assists her to 
mount. 

“ Hold fast to me,” says he. 

But scarcely has she seated herself before the 
horse begins to rear. The old woman screams ; 
the peasant in vain seeks to quict his steed, 
which, at a final leap, throws the old woman 
into the river. The peasant then continues his 
route, and Punch announces to the public that 
the piece is finished. This drama is generally 
very successful. 

Among the fantastic pieces, we have remarked 
one terribly comic. The principal scene and 
the effect engrave themselves indelibly on the 
memory. A great nobleman wishes to espouse 
a beautiful lady. After having revealed the 
state of his heart, he asks of the lady permis- 
sion to embrace her. The lady consents to re- 
ecive akiss on her face, blooming as a rose. 
But when the lover attempts to place his lips on 
this smiling cheek, the cheek flies, or rather the 
neck of the lady elongates, and becomes quickly 
as long as her whole body. The great noble- 
man recoils in horror He cannot believe his 
eyes; he rubs them. The lady profits by this 
moment to resume her graceful and natural pro- 
portions. The betrothed, re-opening his eyes 
and finding the lady of his love such as she ap- 
peared to his charmed glances on the day when 
she conquered his heart, imagines he has had a 
bad dream. He again attempts the fatal kiss. 
The lady offers her pretty face ; but before the 
lips of the lover can reach it, it rises again, like 
the golden trellis of grapes, too green for the fox. 


Next to Guignol and his consorts, I know 
nothing more interesting than the dogs of the 
Elysian Fields. It might be said of these ani- 
mals, that they are the delight of an idolatrous 
public. A barking is heard. Room! room! 
Animals and people scatter! Equipages and 
foot-passengers respect this team, worthy of 
Kamschatka! The man with the dogs, seated 
on his carriage drawn by dogs, descends from 
the heights of L’Etoile. Danes, hounds, wolf- 
dogs, dogs of every name and race, drag this 
singular car. Very soon you shall see these do- 
cile animals play cards, dominoes, perform sums 
in mathematics, jump for the king of Prussia, 
dance, waltz, bow to the company, and execute 
all the feats required by amateurs. . 

































To be just, I know not which to admire most, 
the dog or the man. In contemplating the dogs 
of the Elysian Fields aud their master, I cannot 
help confounding them both in the same admira- 
tion. Undoubtedly the dog displays an instinct 
above his species; but the man, what a miracle 
does he not perform daily in the eyes of the 
passers-by, who alone seem not to be astonished 
at it! I mean the collection, which however 
easy in an enclosed space, is difficult in the case 
of an exhibition in the open air. 


The man with the dogs has chosen his loca- 
tion. He has spread his carpet on the ground. 
The circle of the curious, of idlers, and of 
loafers, forms around him. Then the contest 
commences. The man is determined to raise 
money. Most of the spectators have resolved 
not to make the slightest sacrifice ; the problem 
must be solved. By what mysterious attraction 
shall the sou, concealed in the bottom of your 
pocket, and which you have reserved, I like to 
believe, for a more important purpose, find its 
way to the purse of the man with his dogs? 
That is perhaps more inexplicable than magnet- 
ism. Such is, nevertheless, the magic of words. 
Whatever may be your repulsion, unless you 
have a heart of bronze, or the soul of Harpagon, 
I defy you to mingle in the circle without sub- 
mitting to the atmospheric influence. Nothing 
can relieve you from the necessity of throwing 
down your sou. 

It is because, without having the appearance 
of it, the man with the dogs has not devoted 
himself to the study of the canine race alone. 
He has observed, and as a fruit of his observa- 
tions, has reaped profound and practical informa- 
tion. You have no spring in your heart so well 
concealed that he does not discover it, and find 
an opportunity to move it. 

He preludes by some little exercises which 
serve to increase the number of his spectators 
and gratify them. At last he announces a grand 
sgene, for example, that of “The Deserter.” 
But, before commencing, he solicits from the 
amateurs a trifie, the modest sum of twerty 
sous, merely by way of encouragement. Re- 


mark, en passant, how delicately the word is 
chosen. You will see that it addresses itself to 
the most noble side of the heart. This is not 
an alms—it is not a salary—we are a virtuoso, 
and not an artisan. A gifta reward? No, in- | 
deed! What a regal perfume of literature and | 
the fine arts in this word —encouracement ! 





Come, let us be Louis XLV. for one i 
us throw a sou to this honest man 





Before doing this, for it is Ja premier sow gui 
coufe, remark the modest x:titude of the show- 
man, and the grave micn of the spectators 
Does it not seem like a fuueral* Twenty sous 
among s0 many people! ©, miners of Califor- 
nia, where are vou! You think that the man 
with the dogs, transported with a bitter irony, is 
about to exclaim : 

“French nation—nation of rats!” 

O, no! he is less anxious than you are, you 
may be sure. He knows with whom he has to 
deal; he is conscious of the despotism of his 
will, the power of his word. He limits himself 
to a slight pressure of the spring. 

“A little courage, gentlemen! We are about 
to commence the scene of ‘The Deserter.’ You 
will see the dogs, each at his work, and speak- 
ing in his natural voice.” 

And he is not mistaken. A timid sou de- 
scribes the arc of a circle, and falls at his feet. 
He stoops and bows graciously. 

“ Here is one,” says he. 

Charm of politeness, contagion of example! 
This sou attracts others—one, two, three, four, 
five, six. The man does not know where to 
pick them up.” 

“ Here!” says one; “there! on the right ! on 
the left! behind you!” 

The cunning showman searches, goes, comes, 
feigns sometimes a modest embarrassment with 
his riches, which augments and carries to its 
height the generous impulse of this public, just 
now 60 parsimonious. 

When this beneficent shower has ceased, our 
man counts. He has asked for twenty sous— 
more than thirty have fallen; nevertheless, he 
finds only fifteen or sixtecn. 

“Come, gentlemen, we are about to com- 
mence the grand scene, ete. Only four sous are 
wanting! Will the honorable company lend me 
four sous ?” 

The assembly, exhausted by its first effort, be- 
comes gloomy ; but our man knows how to re- 
lax the sternest brows. <A gesture, a word a 


joke restores good humor, revives curiosity, and 


brings the four sous demanded—which does not 
prevent him in the meantime from sending one 
of his dogs around the circle, on his hind paws, 
with a basket in his mouth, and making a rev- 
erence to the amateur, who cannot help confer- 
ring on him the sum of five centimes. How can 
one refuse a dog ? 

Meanwhile the man with the dogs having per- 
formed his trick, for with him the trick is done, 
decides to expedite that of the honorable spec- 
tators. 

“Mina, Mustapha, Pacha, Montard, Recillet, 
your places, if you please!” exclaims he. 

And they arrange themselves. 

“Come, close your ranks! You, dog Mina, 
take the trouble to sit down two paces in front, 
on the right of the platoon. You, dog Recillet, 
stand facing your master.” 

The dogs arranged, he continues : 

“Here we are, ladies, and gentlemen, before 
a council of war, assembled to judge the dog 
Recillet, who has deserted and passed over to 
the enemy. Dog Mina, you can speak in de- 
fence of the accused.” 

Immediately the dog Mina rises and barks in 
a manner to awaken the envy of the best advo- 
cate of Assizes. He agitates his paws, and em- 
phasizes by gestures his brilliant plea. The 
council remains inexorable. 

“Dog Recillet, the counci! condemns you to 
be shot!” 

On hearing pronounced the condemnation of 
their friend Recillet, Mustapha, Montard, and 
Pacha, those three faithful companions utter 
lamentable groans. 

“Bang! bang! bang!” goes the showman. 

Recillet falls dead. His three companions fill 
the air with their cries. Never did more dolor- 
ous barks issue from the mouth of a dog. This 
sensibility does honor to taese soldiers. 

But if you love rope-dancing you must repair 
on a fete-day to the Carre Marigny. This is 
the forum of all the clowns in the kingdom. 
Billoquet is the tribune. If you have not seen 
this great man, you will find him there in the 
bosom of his illustrious family. He is sti}l pull- 
ing teeth, without pain, and gives representa- 
tions worthy to conquer the suffrages of the 
mayor and mayoress of the city of Meaux. We 
may sce perish around us customs, creeds, insti- 
tutions ; we may see disappear the types which 
charmed our youths ; there is no revolution ca 
pable of suppressing Billoquet. This royalty of 
Bohemia is sheltered from every storm. 

Yon will find also at the Carre Marigny, the 
Young Giantess, the Living Crocodile, the Mer- 
maid, or woman-fish, not to mention all sorts of 
animals with two heads, three or five paws, nat- 
uralists, magnetizers, Hercules, and acrobates. 
Not to forget the beautiful Norman, who weighs 
three hundred pounds at the age of seventeen, 
and her companion, the man-skeleton, who con- 
sumes a few grains of bread per day, which 
proves that the profession of this unfortunate 
man is to die of hunger for a living. 

The Carre Marigny has this peculiarity, that 
at two steps from that elegant and charming 
road where, on the sprinkled and shaded gravel 
defiles, from three to five o’clock, the elite of 
Paris, armorial equipages, diplomatic carriages, 
and lighter vehicles, display themselves in all 
their luxury of yellow and red rags, and spang- 
led tatters, the players of the multitude, ming- 
ling thus the popular joys with the pleasures of 
the aristocratic company. 

This equare, destitute of trees and verdure, 
has also the privilege of military exhibitions. 
I: is here that the National Guards are reviewed 
another spectacle. If you have sharp eyes, you 
will be able to discover, among the ranks of this 
citizen multitude, our old acnaintance, Gringa- 
let, bending beneath the weight of a powder- 
horn, but retaining the ferocions expression of a 
formidable warrior. Beside him, half buried 
beneath a bear-skin cap, I also remarked Bam- 
bochinet, making noble efforts to preserve his 


equilibrium. For Bambochinet, the days of re- 


views and of sentries are festivals. On these he 
is not beaten by his wife, and may get drank 
with impunity. 











After having traversed this promenade, abound 
ing in incidents, do you feel the need of dinner' 
Here are clegant pavilions, where, while discuss 
ing the marvels of Parisian cookery, you may 
hear the songs of the birds, and the roll of the 
carriages ; you taay see the crowd circulate be } 
neath the trees, and the play of the water of the 
fountains. 

But hardly have the nocturnal constellations 
began to kindle in the sky, when every part of 
the Elysian Fields is studded with gas-lights 
Is it the wind which is sighing and vibrating 
through the leaves ' No; it is the first notes of 


the orchestras preluding beneath the foliage 


Night descends upon the earth. In the most 
& I 


| shaded avenues pass murmuring, couples, whole 


families. Sweet evening conversations, harmo 


nious steps of the last promenaders, rustling of 
robes whose silks sweep the ground, all ye ami- 


able and fugitive impressions, are ye not what 
| - . . 
we seek so fur off, aud with such useless trouble— 


happiness * 

Choose now your spectacle, and if you prefer 
to remain in the open air, scat yourself at one 
of the pretty cafis which people the Elysian 
Fields. As you sip your coffee, that spirituedle 
cordial of the ‘Turk and the Frenchman, you 
may taste the pleasures of the theatre. Before 
your eyes rise pavilions, arranged with a stage. 
Luxury and elegance have presided over their 
construction. Paintings, gold, velvet, flowers, 
and light are distributed there with art. An en- 
tire orchestra occupies the extremity of the 
pavilion. In front, on arm-chairs ranged in a 
circle, are seated pretty songstresses, in white 
robes and long gloves. Doubtless, the songs 
and the music do not equal those of the Ital- 
ians, but you will be astonished that one can do 
so much for so litle. You willespecially be sur- 
prised at hearing sung correctly, and with taste, 
difficult morceaux, which require at least some 
acquaintance with music. Alas! it is because 
that among these singers in the open air are 
found unfortunate artists, whom the frowns of 
fortune have reduced to the hardest extremities. 
It is thus that at every step Paris disguises her 
disgrace and her sorrows. One need not have 
the heart of a dilettante to sigh over these 
anomalies. 

But the fatal hour has came. Midnightsounds. 
The last sound of the bow dies away beneath the 
arches of verdure, borne by the freshest breeze. 
Vainly the moon awaits the hour of invocations. 
But night will have rolled away, and the morn- 
ing star will have cast its dying gleam over pale 
human forms, before the passengers have ceased 
to tread the Appian Way of this second Eternal 
City. 


oom - 
A SERGEANT A CENTURY OLD, 


However astonishing this announcement may 
sound, itis nevertheless a fact, that at the pres- 
ent time there is living in Exeter, England, a 
sergeant named Thomas Seabright, who is in his 
hundredth year, the century being completed 
should he live so long as October next. This 
veteran served in the 39th Foot, and the 26th 
Foot, and the 2d Garrison Battalion for a period 
of forty years and two months, and he has been 
a pensioner for more than half a century, his 
pension having commenced on the 13th of De- 
cember, 1802. He served in the army under 
Lord Cornwallis, in the American War of Inde- 
pendence in 1782, when the troops under that 
commander capitulated to the united armies of 
France and America under General Washing- 
ton. Although this of itself would be a remark- 
able fact in the history of any man now living, 
Sergeant Seabright’s case is rendered still more 
extraordinary, from the circumstance that at 
that very time he had been in the service for a 
period of twenty years. A shorttime since he 
was presented by Lieut. Colonel Rogers with a 
medal, for the victories in Egypt— a memento of 
his services which he highly values. Sacha 
man would have been a general in any other 
service than the British.—London News. 
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BALLOU'S PICTORIAL BOUND. 
We have the first seven volumes of the Proroniat, ele- 
rantly bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming raperb 
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ries of books of 415 pages each, containing nearly 1000 en- 
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world, of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous cities 
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complete. 
rsites the many illustrations, they embrace in their 

vast amount of original taler, sketehen, poema and 
nove llettes from the best American authors, with a current 
news record of the times, altogether forming an exceed- 
ingly novel and elegant series for future reference and 
present enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter and 
illustrations 

They can be aent by express to any part of the country, 
on the receipt of the money 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots 
throughout the Union, at $3 per volume 

M M BALLOU. Pep.tsaerr, 

Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston, Maaa 














~ BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful mm Art 


The object of the paper is to present, In the moet ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 
original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news: the 
whole well spiced with witend humor Each paper ls 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, 
of notable objects, current events in ail parts of the world, 
andof men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in ite design in this country. Its ~~ 

word, 


contain views of every populous city in the known 

of all buildings of note in the eastern or western berm- 
rphere of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraite of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful seenery, taken frow life, will alse be 


} given, with mumerous specimens from the animal king- 





dom, the birds of the air, and the Ssh of Ue am. It 
Printed on fine eatin surface paper with new and beaut! 
ful type, presenting in ite mechanien! execution an elegant 
specimen of art. The whele forme a mammoth weekly 
paper of sixteen octave pages Fach aiz months making 
une of 416 pages, with about one thousand #plendid 
engraving 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
OUR OWN. 


BY MARY DFLL. 
Our own! What can we call our own’ 
The flower we cull to-day, 
The bird, whose song we love so well, 
Pass soon from us away. 


The heart whose friendship most we prize, 
We cannot call our own; 

Change o'er the heart doth quickly pass, 
And friendship all is flown. 


Our youth belongeth but to time, 
Who steals it soon away, 

And leaves instead the wrinkled brow, 
And locks of silver gray. 


What is our own? Ah, naught of earth, 
Our life, our youth, our joy; 

The flowers that bloom around our path, 
Earth's care and blight destroy. 


But there is something naught can steal, 
If welcomed to our heart; 

No changing times, and shifting scenes, 
Can cause it to depart. 


Immortal Truth, we here with as 
May blend, if we but try, 

And make it ours to share our time, 
And immortality. 


+woe 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE GHOST IN THE FORETOP. 


Our ship had been lying becalmed for five 
days; not a breath of air stirred the surface of 
the water, which glowed and glistened beneath 
the burning rays of a tropical sun, like a sea of 
glass. The long rolling swell, indeed, although 
nearly imperceptible, had been sufticient to com- 
municate a slight motion to the ship, and to pro- 
duce that combination of sound so monotonous 
and disagreeable to those who, like myself, have 
walked the deck day after day, searching every 
part of the horizon in the vain hope of seeing a 
“cat’s paw,” and contracting their lips into a 
chronic pucker by a long series of whistles, which 
are supposed to be peculiarly acceptable to Saint 
Antonio, who, according to sailor belief, is the 
patron saint of the becalmed mariner. 

But as the fifth day drew to a close, even the 
slight roll or motion of the ship had ceased en- 
tirely, and she lay like a log upon the water. 
The stillness of everything in and around her 
was absolutely distressing, producing a nervous 
feeling of anxiety for something to break the 
silence. 

There can hardly be any place on shore where 
such absolute silence reigns. The animal or 
insect life surrounding the person, the rustle of 
leaves or the falling of a branch, will occasion- 
ally be heard, and however slight or indistinct it 
may be, still it is a relief; but with us, a dull 
ringing in the ears was the only reward to the 
most attentive listener. 

All on board were more or less affected by the 
peculiar state of the atmosphere; the crew had 
been relating to each other marvellous stories of 
calms, and fearful things which had occurred in 
consequence,—how ships had been becalmed for 


years, until the crew had died from starvation,—. 


of horrible sights which turned those who gazed 
into maniacs, or rendered them blind,—such nar- 
ratives as these, accompanied with ominous 
shakes of the head, by the older sailors, were by 
no means calculated to raise the spirits of men 
naturally superstitious. 

Each one in turn had told his experience of 
similar calms, until there was no more to be 
said, and as day after day passed by, the men 
were seen either lying silently upon the deck, or 
gazing moodily into the sea. The captain and 
chief mate were asleep in the cabin. It being 
my watch on deck, I had been leaning over the 
starboard gangway for the last twenty minutes, 
during which time not a word was spoken, or a 
foot-fall heard upon deck, when the clear, sharp 
sound of the bell at the wheel was heard. It 
startled us like the report of a cannon, and the 
first stroke brought every man to his feet, as if 
simultaneously affected by an electric shock. 
The first start over, the men commenced laugh- 
ing and joking each other for being frightened, 
but their voices sounded so unnaturally loud and 
strange, that one by one they relapsed into 
silence, or spoke only at intervals in whispers. 
At eight o'clock the starboard watch went be- 
low, leaving the watch on deck which belonged 
to the chief mate. Not caring to turn in, I 
threw myself upon one of the hen coops and fell 
asleep. Nearly three hours had passed away, 
when the mate aroused me. 

“Mr. Grummett,” said he, ‘I think we shall 
have a change of weather soon, it is getting quite 
thick.” 

I was wide awake at the announcement,— 
there had, indeed, been a change, but not pre- 
cisely what one might have wished; that dead 
calm was still unbroken, not a sign of coming 
wind greeted the eye, but only a sort of mist 
appeared, looming up to the very heavens. Soon 
the stars were all obscured, and in half an hour 
it commenced raining, while the pitchy darkness 
increased with every minute. 

By midnight the water came down in perfect 
sheets, causing a sensation as if buckets of water 
were being poured upon the top of the head; at 
the same time, a long, regular swell setting in 
from the southward, gave a rolling motion to 
the ship, and the monotonous sound of the sails, 
as they bellied out when the bows rose with the 
swell, and then flapped heavily against the spars 
and rigging as it settled, was the only change 
produced. There was none of the excitement 
of @ storm, no friendly gale to blow away the 
moodiness which had settled upon the men; the 
rain rather appeared as if the calm were making 
itself a tangible thing, and wrapping us slowly 
but surely into its power amid the deep darkness. 

“JT think it would be best to call the ‘old 
man,’” said the mate, “and see what he thinks 
about shortening sail.” 

The captain was soon upon deck, but it was 
so dark nothing whatever could be distinguished. 
“ How long has it been raining ?” 








“ About an hour, sir,” I replied. 

“Mr. Kellson,” said he, turning to the chief 
mate, ‘go down and see if there is any change 
in the barometer.” 

“None whatever, sir,” he reported, as he 
came up the companion-way. “It is just where 
it has been for the last week.” 

“ What sails have you got on her now ?” 

“ The topsails, fore course, and fore and main 
top-gallant sails.” 

“You may as well roll up the top-gallant sails, 
and see that the topsuil-halyards are clear for 
running,—mind that the braces are all clear, we 
may want to use themina hurry. If anything 
gets foul, as dark as it is now, we might lose our 
sticks before we knew it.” 

“Clew up the fore to’-gallant sail,” sung out 
the mate. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” answered the watch, and the 
rattling of ropes and blocks informed us the 
order was being obeyed. 

“ Lay aloft there, some of you, and roll it up.” 

Four or five men started up the fore rigging, 
muttering and growling at the rain which half 
drowned them. When the cross-trees were reach- 
ed, as nearly as I could judge from the sound of 
their voices, there appeared to be some cause of 
dispute. 

“Keep yer wet feet out of my face, you lub- 
ber,” said one. 

“Tm not touching you at all,—there’s no one 
above ye in the rigging.” 

“Who's that pushing —d’ye want to havea 
chap down by the run ?” exclaimed another voice 
upon the other side of the mast. 

“What are ye blowing about, Bill? there’s 
no one in the starboard rigging there but your- 
self.” 

“I’m blowed if there isn’t, there’s something 
here.” 

“ What is it?” 

“T dunno.” 

Here a simultaneous rush was made to get 
down in the rigging, and they were all in the 
foretop in a twinkling. 

“Come, be lively with that foretop-gallant 
sail there, do ye want to take all night for it ?” 
sang out the mate again. 

Thereupon the men in the top recommenced 
their conversation. 

““ What d’ye come down for?” 

““T’m blowed ef I know, suthin’ pushed me.” 

“ Suthin’ pushed me, too.” 

“ You are frightened, Bill, you are.” 

“No I aint.” 

“Yes you is.” 

“’m no more frightened than you are,—yer 
frightened yourself.” 

“Then why don’t you go aloft ?” 

“Why don’t you go yourself?” 

“So I will, talk enough, come on.” 

The men now rapidly ascended the topmast 
rigging again, until apparently in the same spot 
as before they came toahalt. It was but mo- 
mentary; with a few low breathed curses and ex- 
clamations, each man seized a back-stay upon 
which to slide down, and was on the deck in an 
instant. 

The mate, who had become quite angry at the 
delay, jumped forward, and with an oath de- 
manded the reason why the sail was not farled. 

“We can’t get up, sir.” 

“Can’t get up, what’s the reason you can’t 
get up ?—perhaps it would come easier if you 
were to get a taste of the rope’s end !” 

“There’s suthin’ up there keeps pushing us 
down.” 

“ Lucifer’s up there as much.” 

“1d think so myself, sir, if its hands weren’t 
cold instead of hot.” 

“Well, if you are not a brave set of men. 
Who of ye were up there ?” 

“Us five, sir.” 

“See that you five stay on deck, then, I’ll re- 
member you, depend upon that; the rest of the 
watch jump up and furl that sail, and mind, if 
you are more than ten minutes doing it, you 
shall have no watch below to-night.” 

The men went aloft, laughing at the fears of 
their watchmates, and declaring that if Lucifer 
chose to lend them a hand at furling a heavy 
wet sail, they would be much obliged for the 
assistance. Their courage, however, appeared 
to be oozing away after reaching the cross-trees. 

“Who's that hit me in the head ?” exclaimed 
the foremost, “ my eye is near about put out !” 

“ Avast pushing,” screamed another, “or I'll 
be overboard.” 

Not another word was spoken, and the men 
came tumbling on to the deck in much less time 
than it took them to go up, not at all disposed 
to laugh at their companions. 

The noise brought the captain forward to in- 
quire the cause of such unusual proceedings. 

“What's the matter here, Mr. Kellson? how 
long do you want to get that sail in?” 

“The silly fools are afraid of something in 
the topmast rigging, sir; the whole watch have 
been up, and say they can’t get above the cross- 
trees; I’ll go on to the fore to’-gallant yard my- 
self, and,” turning to the men, “by the holy 
sailor, if there’s nothing there I’ll rope’s end 
every mother’s son of ye.” 

The mate was in a tremendous passion, and I 
had no doubt that, after going on to the yard, 
he would come down and give the whole watch 
a respectable thrashing; to my surprise, he 
jumped upon deck without saying a word, and 
taking the captain by the arm, walked aft out of 
hearing of the watch. I followed at once, be- 
ing, of course, not a little anxious to hear what 
he had to say. 

“Captain Boltrope,” he began, with the least 
perceptible quaver in his voice, “there is some- 
thing more than common in the foretopmast 
rigging, as sure as 1’m a sinner.” 

“You are alla set of cowardly old women,” 
said the captain, “that’s my opinion of ye; what 
was it like?” 

“Tt was like just nothing at all; first I got a 
blow in the head, then there was something like 
a pair of cold hands on my face. I wouldn’t 
have minded that, but when I tried to get hold 
of the hands that were pawing over my face, 
something hit me on the shoulder and lifted me 
clean off the rigging. If I had not caught the 
royal back-stay I should have come down by the 











run. I tried it again, but it was no use. I'm 
satisfied a man cannot get up there.” 

“ All nonsense,”’ said the captain; “ there's 
no more anything out of the way in the rigging 
than there is here ;” at the same time shaking a 
deluge from his heavy oil-coat, he turned and 
straining his eyes towards what ought to be wind- 
ward, muttered, in an under tone, “this con- 
founded calm.” 

“ Send all the watch aft here, upon the poop,” 
was ordered the next moment. 

As the men came aft, the captain placed them, 
one by one, in such a position that the light 
from the bionacle lamp should make them visible, 
the darkness being so intense that beyond the 
rays of this, nothing whatever could be seen 
After satisfying himself that the whole of the 
starboard watch were there, and that the cook 
and steward were asleep in their room, he desired 
me to go forward to the forecastle and see if all 
of the larboard watch were to be found. 

Feeling my way along to the forecastle and 
opening the door softly, went in. It was light- 
ed by a lamp, hung from one of the beams, so 
that I could see plainly ; but there they all were, 
sound asleep, and snoring as if by the job, and 
wishing to make as much as possible out of it. 

I went aft and reported ;—the captain seemed 
puzzled for a moment, then turning suddenly to 
the men standing around the binnacle, he asked, 
“ Does any one in the other watch know about 
this trouble in the rigging ?” 

They all replied in the negative, none of them 
having been into the forecastle for the last three 
hours. 

“Well,” he continued, “if that’s the case I 
guess there’s no doubt but they can get on to 
the yard-arm. Now, Mr. Kellson, see that you 
keep every one of these brave men aft; don’t let 
one out of your sight. I'll go forward and turn 
the watch out.” 

All hands were on deck nearly as soon as 
called, it was so unusual to be summoned by the 
captain, that they did not even wait for another 


ap. 

Samp up there, my lads,” said he, in a lively 
tone, “and roll up that top-gallant sail in a hurry, 
before this squall catches us; it’s all clewed up, 
so up you go, the whole watch.” 

They jumped into the rigging on both sides, 
and ascended with the greatest alacrity; but no 
svoner was the topmast head reached, than a 
yell from one of the men told of trouble. 

“ What’s the matter aloft, there?” roared the 
captain. 

“There’s something up here, sir,” here he 
interrupted himself with a string of expletives, 
“ thunder and blazes, my nose is broke.” 

Whatever it was which impeded them, it seem- 
ed to be making a quiet but determined resis- 
tance to their progress. They battled manfually, 
and the idea of fear did not seem to enter their 
minds as readily as with the other watch; but 
all at once, as if seized by a panic, they came 
rushing to the deck. 

“Why didn’t you furl that sail?” said the 
captain, catching the first man by the throat as 
he came upon the rail. 

“ There’s no use, sir,” he answered, doggedly ; 
“we can’t get up,—my head is nigh about 
smashed,—there’s suthing up there as isn’t right, 
nohow.” 

“ Right or not right, the first man who refuses 
to go on to that yard shall be kept in irons until 
we get into port.” 

“Is’pose you kin put us in irons if ye likes, 
sir,” answered Scotty, who acted as spokesman 
for the watch, “but I can’t go up there agin, not 
till daylight.” 

The captain was evidently at a loss how to 
proceed. It was highly necessary the sail should 
be furled, and a reef put in the fore-topsail, as 
there might be a squall upon us at any minute. 
The maintop gallant-sail was furled without 
any difficulty, and a couple of reefs put in the 
main and mizzen topsails ; but the men all reso- 
lutely refused to have anything to do with the 
foremast, or the sail attached to it. 

“ They were willing,” they said, “to do any- 
thing in the way of ship’s duty, but there was 
nothing in the articles which they had signed 
compelling them to fight evil spirits,” and no 
threats or entreaties could change their determi- 
nation. 

A lucky idea of the mate’s seemed to promise 
a change in the state of affairs; after consulting 
with the captain for a minute or two in whispers, 
he descended into the cabin, and bringing up a 
two gallon jug of brandy and a tin cup, placed 
them upon the binnacle. The sight of these 
weapons for fighting the enemy served to raise the 
spirits of the crew considerably, and a panakin 
of brandy for each man made them quite valiant. 

“Now, boys,” said the captain, “go up and 
furl that sail, and you shall have another nipper 
all round when it’s done.” 

After some hesitation and whispering among 
themselves, the men went forward in a body. 
Getting as far as the fore rigging, their courage 
seemed again to desert them, and a dispute arose 
as to who should go first. At last this was set- 
tled among themselves, and slowly and cautious- 
ly they began to ascend the rigging; the leaders 
could not have got more than half way, before 
the panic was upon them, and with one accord, 
tumbling down upon deck, they rushed aft. 

“ What’s the matter, what did you see ?” said 
the captain, in a tone which showed him to be 
not the least frightened of the party. 

None of the men could give any reason for 
their precipitate retreat; they had seen nothing, 
but no one was willing to go first. 

“How many of you went into the rigging ?” 
inquired the captain. 

“I went, sir,” said Scotty, ‘but none of ’em 
would foller me but Brockey, here.” 

“Well, you must try it again; you two are 
just as good as the whole crew, so help your- 
selves to what you want of the brandy and start.” 

They did not wait for a second invitation, but 
pulled away manfully at the jug, much to the 
envy of their shipmates, who were prohibited. 
This Brockey, or Brockey Ben, as he was called, 
and his chum, Scotty, were the two best sailors 
on board ship, and if any one went on to the 
yard that night, they were the men to go, pro- 
vided they were supplied with “ Dutch courage.” 


Having swallowed as mach as possible of the 


fear-dispelling fluid, Scotty suggested that ‘if 
so be there should be anything wicked in the 
cross trees, it wouldn’t be a bad plan to take 
along a prayer-book, or a bible, or suthing the 
likes o’ that.” 

A strict search was instituted, both in the 
cabin and forecastle, but the nearest approach to 


a book of that nature which could be found, was | 


about twenty leaves of a Dutch hymn-book, 
printed in German text; this was given to Scot- 


ty, who took it to the binnacle to examine. After | 


looking at it fora moment, he tossed it away 
with an exclamation of contempt, saying that 
“a ghost who would be afraid of sich a homely 
looking thing couldn't frighten him much.” 


One more pull at the brandy jug gave hima | 


new idea; “if the captain would let Brockey 
and himself take the pair of revolvers which he 


carried, he would go on to the fore top-gallant | 


yard, in spite of all the evil spirits that ever came 
on board ship.” 

The pistols were handed to them, and they 
started forwards. We heard them as they went 
into the fore rigging, one on each side, and as 
they clambered over the futtock shrouds to get 
into the top. There seemed to be an additional 
stillness over the ship as we waited in breathless 
anxiety; not a word was spoken among the 
group of frightened sailors gathered around the 
binnacle, as the moments passed away and noth- 
ing was heard. The captain hailed, but no 
answer, the sound of his voice seemed to come 
back like an echo. 

A full quarter of an hour had elapsed, and the 
suspense was becoming almost unbearable, when 
the sharp report of a pistol was heard, followed 
in quick succession by the flash and report of 
half a dozen more shots; at the same moment a 
dashing of the waters, as if cloven by some 
heavy body, a great sough of wind through the 
ship, and the hurricane was upon us, making 
her reel again, as if the exorcised spirit had 
leagued with the storm to wreak its vengeance. 
Every man was upon his feet in an instant, the 
weary spell was broken, and with cheerful alac- 
rity they sprang to obey orders. 

Slowly our deliverers descended the rigging 
and staggered aft, apparently overcome by the 
effects of the liquor. A quick glance of intelli- 
gence and a sly wink which Scotty gave me as 
he came within the circle of light from the lamp, 
gave me some insight into the game which was 
being played. 

“Te’s all right, sir,” hiccupped Scotty, in reply 
to the captain’s inquiry, “it’s all right.” 

No question, however put, elicited anything ; 
a solemn shake of the head, and a muttered, “I 
never thought my time would come to fight with 
spirits,” was all that was vouchsafed, as the men 
staggered forwards and tumbled into the fore- 
castle. 

The men were already aloft, furling the sail. 
When everything was snug, the captain in the 
cabin, and our good ship going before a stitf 
breeze,—to the great joy of all on board need not 
be said,—I went forward to the forecastle to find 
out what had been going on. 

I found them by no means as intoxicated as 
they appeared upon the quarter-deck, and sitting 
upon their chests, surrounded by eager listeners, 
relating what took place while they were aloft. 
I will let Scotty tell his own story. 

“Ye see when Brockey and I started forard 
we was a little skeered, no mistake; wal, when 
we gits to the fore rigging, neither of us wanted 
to go first, so we made it up that he was to go 
up one side, and I up the other. We did pretty 
well till we gits to the fore top, and then we both 
gits more skeered than ever. It was so dark I 
couldn’t see an inch. Wal, when we begins to 
go up the topmast rigging, as soon as I stepped 
up arattling I would sing out to Brockey, to 
see if he was as fur up, then he would sing out 
to me, neither of us wanted to be first; so we 
creeped up, till we got pretty near the cross- 
trees, when Brockey hailed me to know ‘ef I 
knowed any prayers.’ 

“Never a one,’ says I; ‘do you know any?’ 

“«T don’t remember but one,’ says he, ‘and 
that begins, ‘‘now I lay me down to sleep,” but 
I reckon that aint of much account at this time, 
no how.’ 

“ Jest then suthing slaps me in the face, and 
I lets drive my pistil; 1 see in a minute what it 
was then. You see one of them bloody soyers 
in the other watch, when they took in the fore 
royal stun’ sail, instead of making it fast to the 
to’-gallant shroud by the end of the sheet, as they 
orter, jist stopped it with a rope-yarn ; somehow 
it had got adrift from the lower stop, and was 
hanging by the halyards. When the ship rolled, 
ye see, it would swing athwart ship, and as it 
was heavy with the rain, it struck pretty solid. 
This swinging back and forth had chafed off the 
mast coat (canvass fastened around the mast- 
head, and painted, to protect it from the weather), 
and left it hanging down between the horns of 
the cross-trees, that hittin’ agin our faces was 
what we took fer hands. Now it’s my opinion 
ef we hadn’t been sich fvols as to spin sich yarns 
as we did this afternoon, there wouldn’t hev been 
any trouble whatsomever. 

“ Now, boys, don’t let the old man know what 
it was, fer Brockey and me is going to say that 
the ghost knocked the pistils overboard. Ye 
see I’ve kind o’ fell in love with ‘em, and means 
to keep mine to fight ghosts with.” 

Se eos 
THE HAVANA FISH MARKET. 


The stranger at Havana should not fail to 
visit the fish market. The hours are from noon 
to two o’clock, it being desirable in this warm 
climate not to take the tish from the water, where 
they are kept in bins, till they are required to be 
prepared for the table. The colors of the fish, 
as they are exhibited alive in the market, are as 
brilliant and various as that of the tropical birds. 
Some are all red, or blue, or yellow, and some 
have two or more colors, each of the brightest 
hue. In one species I noticed the contrast of 
jet black and orange yellow. The variety is 
very great, and their flavor, judging from the 
kinds I tasted, is as rich and delicate as their 
hues are brilliant. Though plenty, they bring 
high prices—from fifteen to seventy-five cents a 
pound—because the market is still a practical 
monopoly, though no longer secured to the pro- 
prietor by government protection —N. Y¥. Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 


Jester's Picnic. 





Antiquities om the shortest notice —Scone—A 
celebrated curiosity shop in Wardour street 

Antiquarian. — What's the price of that mam 
my! 

Shopman.—That mummy, sir—two thousand 
years old—why, sir, the very lowest we could 
take for that mummy, sir, is a five pan’ nok 

Antiquarian —O, nonsense. 
pounds ten for it. 

Shopman.—Very sorry, sir but can assure 
you, sir, it never was made for the money !— 


Punch. 


I'll give you two 


Jarvis, a painter, was one day employed in 
painting a portrait of Bishop ———., and daring 
the progress of the sitting the venerable prelate 
began to remonstrate with him at the dissipated 
course of life into which he had fallen. Jarvis 
made no reply, but dropping his pencil from the 
forehead of the portrait to the lower part of the 
| face, he said, with a slight motion to the rever- 
end sitter, Just shut your mouth, my lord.” 
By painting upon that feature, he “changed the 
subject,” in two senses of the phrase. 


RAR AAR AAAS 


There was living in Baltimore, says the Post, 
some twenty-five years since, a worthy old yen- 
tleman of the Jewish sect, who had a very inti- 
mate friend in a zealous Unitarian. The worthy 
Israelite was persuaded to go and hear the Rev. 
Mr. Sparks; but upon being urged a second 
time, he replied, ‘I don't wish to go and hear 
the Jews condemned.” His friend replied, “ My 
dear sir, they don’t refer to you gentlemen Jews, 
but only to these old clothes dealers.”” 





PN NEN RS 


Happiness consists in seeing somebody more 
miserable than ourselves. If there were only 
two people in the world, the man who lived on 
cold potatoes would consider himself an  aristo- 
crat, if he could only reverse matters, and go 
potatoes and salt, like that other fullow. Among 
the cannibals, he is considered a capitalist, who 
can raise a roast dog twice a year. Queer peo- 
ple, these human beings. 


Courage is bad for health. Show us a prize- 
fighter, and we will show you a gentleman who 
is troubled with a bruised head more than half 
his time. It is only the timid who reach old 
age. ‘The man who “ran away” at the battle 
of Saratoga is living yet, aged ninety-three. 
His brother, who ‘ wished to see it out,” was 
“run into the ground” the day after the surren- 
der of Burgoyne. 

Recently, while the Ohio House of Represen- 
tatives was in session, a genius with more wine 
than wit in his head, staggered into the broad 
aisle in front of the Speaker, and, calmly survey- 
ing the members, with his arms akimbo, said : 
“ Gentlemen,—I can’t say as to your intellectual 
qualities, but I'll be darned (hiccup) if you aint 
the finest dressed set of men that ever was in 
this house—shure !” 

“Father,” said a boy to his paternal protector, 
a venerable Quaker, “I can lick that chimney- 
sweep.” 

“That may be all very true, my son; but if 
thee does, thee will get thy hands blackened in 
the operation. Thee had better let him alone 
till he is clean,” was the counsel of the peaceful 
Friend. The advice contains a good moral. 


“Georgiana, do you know that voung fellow in 
the opposite house ?” 

“No, ma, I never spoke to him in my life; he 
is merely a finger acquaintance, that’s all.” 

“A what—a finger acquaintance? Why, 
what sort of an acquaintance is that /” 

“O, we only talk to each other across the 
street with our fingers, nothing more.”’ 


The wife of a sexton belonging to one of the 
churches in Whitehaven, was last week inter- 
rupted in the middle of a harangue about the 
hardness of the times, by a person who offered to 
sell her a couple of ducks. 

“Ducks!” exclaimed she, “how can T buy 
ducks, or anything else; we have not buried a 
living soul these six months.” 


A young blood from Suckerdom wishing to 
get a chance to tell a young ludy what he thought 
of her, donned his best looks, and addressed her 
in this wise, “ Miss, can I have the exquisite 
pleasure of rolling the wheel of conversation 
around the axletree of your understanding a few 
minutes this evening ?” 


“T tells yon what, Jim Lewis, I’se not a going 
to play wid you no more, ’kase you plays too 
rough. I doesn’t mind habbing my head knock- 
ed against de bricks or de stone step, but when 
it comes to de iron foot scraper, I’se not going 
to stand it. You allers carries a joke too fur.” 


An Irishman, on being told to grease the 
wagon, returned in about an hour afterwards, 
and said: “ I’ve graiz’d every part ov the wagon, 
inside and out, yer honor, but I can’t get at the 
sticks the wheels hang on, sure.”’ 


~ ~ 


Anecdote of Erskine.—Mr. Justice Ashurt had 
a long, lanky visage, which led Erskine to pen 
the following couplet : 


“ Judge Ashurt, with his lantern jaws, 
Throws light upon the English laws.’ 
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